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ONE OF THE WORLD'S BEST-TRAVELED 
LABORATORIES!...IN SERVICE SINCE 1928 


Interior of a Symington test car equipped with verti 
cal and lateral accelerometers (center foreground 
and center background). Weight blocks are changed 
for various loading conditions, truck action can be 
observed through floor windows at either end. 
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SYMINGTON TEST CARS HAVE LOGGED 
OVER 100,000 MILES TO BRING YOU 
IMPROVED TRUCK DESIGN 


Symington’s road test cars have chalked up more than a 
hundred thousand research miles, most of them in special 
trains running at speeds up to 90 mph. From this research 
has come constantly improved freight truck design offering 
reduced lading damage factors, higher practical speeds, 
and longer operating life with less maintenance. 


Emphasis on research and development is a positive policy 
at Symington. It views the company’s railway products not 
simply as castings—however impressive—but as compo- 
nents having definite functions to perform. Thus they are 
subject to continuous research and testing—to improve 
existing designs and to develop new ones. This policy is 
reflected in the more than 750 patents on railway equip- 
ment granted Symington to date. And of 

these, some 370 are currently unexpired. 
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The dependability of your railroad 
passenger service hinges largely upon the 
dependability of your power plant! And it 
is significant that thousands of “SAFETY” 
Power and Control Systems are today pro- 
viding railroads, large and small, with just 
such dependable power... and at remark- 
ably low-cost operation and maintenance 
costs! 


‘SAFETY” GENEMOTORS.. . precision- 
designed and precision-made .. . are far 
and away the finest power plants ever 
used in modern passenger-car service. 
They include: 


® liberal use of armature copper and low- 
loss iron to keep electrical losses (there- 
fore heating) at a minimum, 


armatures insulated with Class B mate- 
rial and mounted on shafts of the best 
alloy steel procurable, 


DC armature, AC rotor and cooling fan 
easily removable as independent units, 


all parts dynamically balanced individ- 
ually before assembly on the shaft... 
assuring full interchangeability, and 


an automatic polarity reversing switch, 
eliminating maintenance of an 
additional generator necessary 
when an exciter is used. 
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“SAFETY” Genemotors are available in 
capacities of 25, 30 and 35 kw and in 40, 80 
and 140 volts nominal ratings, with 20 or 
32 HP AC, 60 cycle, 220 volt motors... 12 
to 20 kw output on standby. 


“SAFETY” CONTROL EQUIPMENT is com- 
pletely automatic, compact and simple in 
design. It needs little maintenance, thus 
reducing your labor costs. Requires mini- 
mum locker space. Provides constant volt- 
age regulation and positive current limit 
for maximum Genemotor protection. 
Lengthens battery life, too. 


TOGETHER... “SAFETY” Genemotors and 
Control Equipment provide you with: 


® constant voltage power for all air- 
conditioning electrical equipment and 
lighting, 
full output at very low train speeds... 
assuring quick power availability for 
re-charging low batteries while cars are 
en route, and 


standby power in excess of require- 
ments for pre-cooling cars and battery 
charging. 

May we send you complete information, 


with no obligation on your part? Just a 
short note on your letterhead will do it. 


SAN FRAN s NEW HAVEN 


“SAFETY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Air-Conditioning Equipment © Genemotors @ Generators @ Fans @ Regulators @ Blower Units 


Switchboards @ Motors @ Motor Alternators ® Dynamotors @ Motor Generators ®@ Dual Voltage MG Sets 
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The most accurate hot bearing detector 
is the only one with a printed readout tape 


The UNION Hot Bearing Detector operates in less than one microsecond. 
This speed makes possible accurate readings at all train speeds. And any 
dangerous or abnormal condition is recorded immediately on a readout 
tape that’s so simple a schoolboy can read it. It shows simple abbreviations 
and digital time: 0001 to 2400, one minute past midnight to the following 
midnight. The abbreviations include: 

EN—Train enters detecting area — Warm bearing 
S South side of train —Hot bearing 


N —North side of train ’—Train leaves 
detecting area 


Here’s a sample tape reading: 


The top line shows that the train entered detecting area at 2:25 P. M. 

2nd line: 17th car from head end has hot bearing on north side. 

3rd line: 41st car from head end has warm bearing on south side. 

4th line: Train exits at 2:31 P. M. 

The UNION Hot Bearing Detector gives accurate temperature measurements 
for both roller and friction bearings at all train speeds, without human inter- 
pretation. Only one set of equipment is needed to check traffic moving in 
either direction. It determines whether the bearing needs immediate attention, 
or whether the temperature is below the danger point, but warmer than 
normal. It can be maintained and adjusted at any time with ordinary test 
instruments. It can transmit information over any standard communication 
channel—direct wire, carrier, or microwave. Its accuracy is unaffected by 
supply voltage fluctuations and it can operate from commercial power sources. 
All this, and it’s built to rugged railroad standards. 


Your Union Switch & Signal representative is prepared to discuss all details 
at your convenience. Call him, or write today. 





“Proneets in Push-button Science” 
UNION SWITCH &€ SIGNAL 
. 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY —— 
SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
PITTSBURGH... CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ops reveal counterdemands 


WAV/avat Timing their announcement for Labor Day, the operating 
brotherhoods have revealed their counterdemands to rail- 
t road rules proposals filed last November. The brotherhoods’ 
ome two-part counterproposal calls first for four agreements 
that would include wage improvements, crew consists, pro- 
Ci | eo Nn ‘as tection of employees in mergers and stabilization of employ- 
ment, and second for establishment of a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on effectuation of the agreements. 


Departments RRs deny barge case is ‘general’ 
Tea power IC and SP, in briefs filed with the ICC, deny that their pro- 
posals to acquire control of a major barge line — John I. Hay 
Co.—is a general case. They say it is a specific proposal that 
should be decided as such. 


Cover Story—Rust carries high price tag for railroads 
The industry’s annual rust and corrosion bill adds up to be- 
tween $400 million and $500 million. The problem can be at- 
tacked on three fronts — by construction design, by use of 
* corrosion-resistant materials, by protective coatings. 
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SWITCH TO TAPE NOW! 


new IBM 1401 TAPE SYSTEM makes conversion 
from punched cards easy and inexpensive 


The timesaving, space-saving features of magnetic tape 

data processing are now within every railroad’s reach! 

* The low-cost IBM 1401 packs the information content 
of 129,000 fully punched 80-column cards into a single 
reel. 

Data is “all in one piece”—easier to handle, easier to 
store, easier to process. 

Data processing time is slashed. The 1401 Tape System 
accepts input data at a rate equivalent to 30,000 fully 
punched 80-column cards per minute. 

High-speed printing—up to 600 lines per minute (skips 
blank paper at 27,000 lines per minute)—is further 
assurance of more data processing per dollar. 


Changeover from punched card methods is effected smoothly 
because the 1401 is fully compatible with existing IBM 
punched card equipment. Compact transistorized design 
means low installation cost, minimum maintenance time. 
And the 1401 is engineered for ready expansion as your 
needs increase. 


Backing up the 1401 is the IBM concept of Balanced Data 
Processing . . . up-to-date equipment plus extensive IBM 
supporting services. 


Get the facts on this low-cost system, as specifically related 
to your road’s needs. Call your local IBM representative 
today. Like all IBM data processing systems, the new 1401 
can be leased or purchased. 


balanced data processing IBM 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 

6 mos., 1960 $4,888,272,515 

6 mos., 1959 5,025,454,654 
Operating expenses 

6 mos., 1960 3,839,572,469 

6 mos., 1959 3,904,047,540 
Taxes 

6 mos., 1960 542,466,051 

6 mos., 1959 546,801,508 
Net railway operating income 

6 mos., 1960 330,289,134 

6 mos., 1959 413,621,685 
Net income estimated 

6 mos., 1960 238,000,000 

6 mos., 1959 307,000,000 
Carloadings revenue freight 

33 wks., 1960 19,777,758 

33 wks., 1959 20,106,345 
Freight cars on order 

Aug. 1, 1960 26,658 

Aug. 1, 1959 40,309 
Freight cars delivered 

7 mos., 1960 35,295 

7 mos., 1959 22,545 
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Short and Significant 





A TWU strike against the Pennsylvania . . . 


idled 72,000 employees last Thursday, sent 136,000 daily pas- 
sengers scurrying for other means of transport, and affected 
the movement of 118 million ton-miles of freight a day. 
Closed down for the first time in its 114-year history, PRR 
accused TWU President Michael J. Quill of “playing fast and 
loose with the public welfare for his own purposes.” At is- 
sue: union demands for stricter job classifications, and union 
objections to contracting of repair work by the railroad. 
PRR accepted—but the union turned down—recommenda- 
tions of both a neutral referee and a Presidential fact-finding 
board. 


so-called bulk-commodity exemption . . 


which relieves from regulation the transportation by water 
of commodities in bulk, has been further interpreted by the 
ICC. The interpretation determines that the exemption does 
not apply when commodities in bulk are picked up at an in- 
termediate point where they are added to an integrated tow 
and thus moved in a unit with non-bulk commodities. The 
interpretation was sought by several barge lines, and the 
Commission’s answer is what the railroads hoped it would be. 


New York Central has created... 


a Freight Marketing Department and a Freight Sales De- 
partment. The reorganization, says NYC President A. E. 
Perlman, will permit the railroad to “plan adequately the 
plant, services and pricing that are most effective.” Arthur 
E. Baylis, formerly vice-president-freight sales and service, 
becomes vice president-marketing. Wayne M. Hoffman, 
chairman of the board of New York Central Transport Co., 
is the new vice president - freight sales. 


BRT strike threats 


hit two carriers last week. On the GTW, pending demands 
for changes in some 20 local work rules caused a strike call— 
later postponed as both sides returned to the bargaining table. 
The National Railway Mediation Board headed off a work 
stoppage on the Santa Fe by assuming jurisdiction in a dis- 
pute over work rules. A one-day wildcat strike of trainmen 
temporarily disrupted service on the NYC at Elkhart, Ind, 


Eastern interstate fare increases .. . 


ranging up to 5% became effective September 1 on 15 rail- 
roads. The increases were published in tariffs which the ICC 
did not suspend. The 15 roads are the B&O, B&A, C&O, 
DL&W, Erie, GTW, Monon, NYC, NKP, N&W, PRR, P-RSL, 
P&LE, Reading and Wabash. 
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STANDARD RAILWAY'S 


Gondola Sides and Ends 


HN 
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_ 
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Few types of rolling stock are expected to take the beatings 
and absorb the punishment of lading and hauling that gondola 
cars must take. Their life frequently is limited by the very 
nature of the job they do. 

Standard Railway’s new strong, rugged corrugated steel sides 
with improved Dreadnaught Steel Ends combine to create a 
super-solid gondola structure that gives years of service without 
maintenance— years of extra life. 

The corrugations between side stakes make the difference. 
The sides remain strong and straight longer than any other type 
side in railroad service today. Improved Dreadnaught Steel 
Ends with Lading Straps provide extra strength to resist bulging, 
regardless of the lading. 

For complete information, write or contact your Standard 
Railway representative, Hammond, Indiana. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


division of STANRAY CORPORATION 


HAMMOND, INDIANA+ NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ops Reveal Counterdemands 


> The Story at a Glance: Labor's 
answer to management rule-change de- 
mands was made known over the holi- 
day weekend. The five operating broth- 
erhoods, in a joint proposal to be served 
today on all the nation’s carriers, are 
asking for improvement in the wage 
structure, job stabilization, protection 
for employees affected by mergers, and 
a say in determining the size, qualifica- 
tions and training of train crews. 

The proposal reiterated union dc- 
mands for a government wage-study 
commission to study carrier and em- 
ployee rules change demands. 

Neither management nor labor has 
closed the door on a possible comprom- 
ise on the study commission proposal 
prior to the scheduled resumption of 
bargaining talks on September 7. 


Countering carrier demands for im- 
provement in the railroads’ antiquated 
featherbed rules, the operating broth- 
erhoods this week are preparing to 
present their version of rule moderni- 
zation 

In a statement signed by the chiefs 
of the five operating brotherhoods 
they said the counterproposal “is de- 
signed to outline areas for negotiation 
rather than to indicate specific cents- 
per-hour requests.” 

The key item in the counterproposal, 
according to the statement, is the 
brotherhoods’ demand that the na- 
tion’s railroads give them a say in 
determining the size and qualifications 
and training of train crews. 

Noting that their proposal is “in 
sharp contrast to the demands man- 
agement made on employees last No- 
vember 2,” the chiefs declared that 
the management rules notice would 
“wipe out a half-century of collective 
bargaining and seriously impair the 
efficiency of a vital public service in- 
dustry.” 

The proposal, presented in full be- 
low, was signed by R. E. Davidson, 
grand chief engineer, BLE; H. E. Gil- 
bert, president BLF&E; J. A. Paddock, 
president ORC&B; W. P. Kennedy, 
president BRT; and N. P. Speirs, pres- 
ident SUNA. 

“Proposal: 

“A—Negotiate agreements providing 
for the following: 

“1—Improvement in existing wage 
structure including but not limited to 
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provisions for adequate compensation 
for night work, shift differential, daily, 
weekly and monthly guarantees, pay 
for time held away from home and im- 
proved overtime rules. 

“2—Consist of crews including en- 
ginemen (motormen) firemen (helpers), 
conductors, brakemen, hostlers, hostler 
helpers, yard conductors (foremen), 
yard brakemen (helpers), the adequacy 
of number of men in crew, and the 
qualifications and training. 

“3—Financial and other protection 
of employees affected by merger, con- 
solidation, abandonment, technological 


change in operations or by changes in 
working conditions. 

“4-Stabilization of employment. 

“B—Establish a commission to func- 
tion in general conformity with the 
recommendations of Emergency Board 
109 to investigate and report respecting 
the changes requested above and your 
notices of November 2, 1959, with the 
view of assisting the parties to arrive 
at agreement.” 

Labor-management talks on the na- 
tional level on the rules dispute are 
scheduled to resume Wednesday of this 
week in Chicago. 





trains. 


Western. 


trained employee. 


North Western noted that— 


function. 


two. 





One Man Enough, Says North Western 


The Chicago & North Western last week requested the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to confirm findings that the position of 
locomotive fireman has become obsolete on its push-pull suburban 


“Neither the commuter nor the railroad are getting their 
money’s worth out of the fireman crew position,” said the North 


In its petition, the road stated, “The fireman need not be a 
He is hired off the street and after two stu- 
dent trips automatically becomes a fireman. As a result the pres- 
ent-day firemen can be expected to know very little about the 
locomotives on which they are employed.” 

The road said that elimination of firemen in commuter service 
would reduce operating costs $550,000 annually. 

In asking the commission to prescribe that push-pull trains in 
commuter service may be safely operated without firemen the 


e Twice as many commuters ride on non-fireman railroads as 
on roads with a fireman in the cab. 

e European Railroads long ago abolished the fireman’s posi- 
tion in passenger and freight service. 

e In operation of push-pull equipment in either direction the 
fireman has no function or duties. 

e The fireman is not needed as a mechanic. On the inbound 
runs the fireman is sometimes two blocks from the engine. 

e The engineer is the only man in the cab with any safety 


e Safety responsibility is better exercised by one man than 


e Automatic safety devices on the right-of-way supplement 
the many safety devices on the trains themselves. 











NH Gives ICC Plan for Future 


> The Story at a Glance: President 
George Alpert testified at an ICC hear- 
ing last week that over $24 million in 
additional funds annually would be 
needed to refurbish the road’s passen- 
ger service and provide new equipment 
needed for modern, comfortable and 
efficient service. Mr. Alpert’s program 
was offered in response to a request 
by ICC Commissioner Charles A. Webb 
for a plan for future operations of the 
New Haven after preliminary hearings 
had put most of the blame for NH dif- 
ficulties on passenger operations (RA, 
July 11, p. 46). 


its request for increased passenger fares 
(Docket No. 

submitted a detailed plan of capital ex- 
penditures necessary over a 25-year 
period to modernize all of its present 
facilities, including—if funds could be 
made available—freight services and 
equipment. 

The program, which called for an 
additional $24,500,000 a year to mod- 
ernize passenger service, was presented 
in reply to a request by Commissioner 
Webb that the railroad draw up such a 
plan. “Solely for the purpose of prepar- 
ing such a plan,” the Webb memoran- 
dum stated, “it should be assumed that 


ever, that “neither the Commission nor 
its presiding officers in this proceeding 
are committed to any recommendation 
on any aspect of this matter.” 

The railroad’s 58-page presentation 
pointed out that “all amounts shown 
are based on the assumption that funds 
will be available for both the operating 
costs and capital expenditures necessary 
to continue the present amount of serv- 
ice to all points now being served.” 

Speaking for the railroad, President 
Alpert emphasized that, “while relative- 
ly short term assurances of availability 
of funds may justify increased expendi- 
tures for operations, before commit- 


Interstate the necessary 
week on able.” 


In hearings before the 
Commerce Commission last 


funds would be 
The memorandum added, how- 


ments can be made for capital improve- 
ments there must be long term assur- 


avail- 





Watching Washington with water raj 


* SEA-LAND RATES between points in the East, 
South and Southwest will be scrutinized by the entire 
ICC. Responding to the petition of interested railroads, 
the Commission has reopened the (I&S No. 
M-10415) wherein its Division 3 approved the rates. 
The reconsideration will be on the present record. 


case 


THE RATES, maintained by Pan-Atlantic Steam- 
ship Corp. and some 250 participating truckers, apply 
for “fishyback” service. That’s transportation of trailers 
over both highway and water portions of the through 
The rates have been in effect about two years, 
and Pan-Atlantic contends they are necessary to survival 
of water-carrier service in the Atlantic-Gulf coastwise 


routes 


trade. 


THE PRIOR REPORT was made by Division 3 last 
February (RA, Feb. 22, p. 9). It was assailed by Division 
Chairman Freas who filed a dissenting-in-part opinion. 
He protested because he thought the majority ruling 
amounted to “umbrella rate-making,” and was thus 
contrary to what Congress had in mind when it passed 
the 1958 Transportation Act’s rate-freedom provisions. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVE of the railroads is to con- 
vince the Commission that its final order should not 
prescribe differentials between the sea-land rates and 
competing all-rail rates. Division 3 prescribed differen- 


tials, brushing aside railroad contentions that they were 


not justified by cost evidence in the record. 
THE DIVISION indicated that it had the 1958 act's 
rate-freedom provisions in mind—but it seemed to con- 


sider them less pertinent than other provisions of the 


10 


act which authorize the Commission to prescribe 
“reasonable differentials” between rail and water rates 
and which stipulate that differences in rates of a water 
carrier from those of a railroad shall not be deemed to 
constitute an unfair or destructive competitive practice. 


THESE DIFFERENTIAL PROVISIONS were in- 
terpreted by the division as “indicative of Congressional 
intent that, where necessary to permit an essential, 
economically operated water carrier to participate in 
the economical movement of traffic, the service in con- 
nection with the water carrier should be accorded some 
advantage in the form of lower rates.” That’s what drew 
Division Chairman Freas’ protest. He said differentials 
“to protect the high-cost form of transportation” are not 
in tune with the 1958 act nor the national transporta- 
tion policy. 


* INVESTIGATION OF OIL TRUCKING, which 
was sought by the five train-service brotherhoods, won't 
be undertaken by the ICC. Grade-crossing accidents 
involving trucks carrying petroleum products and similar 
flammable liquids prompted the unions, last May, to seek 
a general Commission inquiry to determine what new 
regulations or other measures might prevent such 
accidents. 


IN DENYING THE PETITION, the Commission 
said it did not appear that constructive changes in its 
safety regulations would result from such an inquiry. 
The denial order added that “encouragement of uniform 
safety laws and regulations and uniform enforcement . . . 
by the several states appears to be the most effective 
present means for improvement of the situation.” 
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Operation 


ance of funds for recovery of long term 
investments.” 

A possible solution, the railroad sug- 
gested, would be “through the purchase 
of such equipment by a public authority 
and its lease to the railroad.” Safe- 
guards were proposed to assure that 
any funds advanced for support of con- 
tinued passenger service would be used 
for that purpose. The railroad suggested 
an arrangement whereby “funds ad- 
vanced in any one year in excess of cur- 
rent requirements for operating costs 
and agreed return on investment would 
be deducted from advances during the 
next year as soon as the results of op- 
erations were compiled in accordance 
with the accounting requirements of the 
cc” 

The railroad’s program included 
plans for $76,700,000 worth of new 
equipment to be financed over the next 
ten to 25 years. Included in this total 
were 30 dual-purpose FL-9 locomo- 
tives, 510 freight cars, 115 MU cars 
for New York suburban service, 136 
other cars for passenger service and 201 
baggage and mail cars. The 30 FL-9 
locomotives, costing $8,310,000, are 
included in this total, Mr. Alpert said, 
but have already been financed by the 
railroad and will be put into service 
this fall 

Extensive repairs that the railroad 
says are needed for existing equipment 
were listed in detail. Continued deficit 
operations, the railroad said, have made 
it necessary for the road to cut back 
expenditures for maintenance beyond 
the amount required for safety of op- 
erations. 

The New Haven told the Commis- 
sion that it had spent $21,700,000 on 
equipment maintenance in 1959, add- 
ing that it estimates 1960 expenses in 
this category at $23,700,000. These 
sums are adequate to provide safe op- 
erations, the railroad said, but are not 
sufficient to provide repairs that would 
add to the efficiency and cleanliness of 
the trains. As a result, as of June 30. 
deferred maintenance of equipment 
had accumulated to well over $14,000,- 
000. 

The railroad could catch up in its 
equipment maintenance over a two-year 
period, if necessary funds were avail- 
able, the report said. Rehabilitation of 
locomotives, freight and passenger cars 
and work equipment would get top 
priority in such a program. 

To make these repairs, the railroad 
said, capital funds would be needed to 
erect additional shop facilities, which 
would include a combined passenger 
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CB&Q’s partly constructed bridge 
at Quincy, Il, will be completed 
using high-strength bolts instead of 
field rivets. The 2,500-ft bridge be- 
ing built by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. will become the first major 
railroad river-crossing to be high- 
strength bolted. The final two-thirds 
of the bridge yet to be completed 





High-Strength Bolts Used to Complete Bridge 


will require about 140,000 bolts. The 
change from riveting to bolting is 
beng made because of difficulty in 
finding experienced riveters needed 
to keep the project on schedule. 
Compared to riveting work, a good 
bolting job can be turned in by men 
with very little experience, Bethle- 
hem says. 








and freight car shop at the road’s Cedar 
Hill yard capable of handling complete 
overhauls and heavy repairs, a modern 
electrical repair shop at New Haven, 
expanded facilities at Stamford to han- 
die light repairs and periodic inspection 
of the MU commuter equipment, and 
a modernized repair track in the Cedar 
Hill yards for light repairs of freight 
cars. 

The railroad plan would not only 
“restore normal maintenance,” the 
Commission was told, but would also 
schedule certain locomotives, freight 
cars and work equipment for major re- 
building and modernization over the 
next six years. Total cost of this phase 
of the program would be $8,000,000, 
of which about $3,500,000 would be 
spent in the first year. 

The report to the ICC also outlined 
New Haven’s present “vigorous pro- 
gram for developing new freight rev- 
enue,” including new agencies and in- 
creased sales forces. In this categorv, 
an on-the-job educational program to 
increase the effectiveness of sales per- 
sonnel and an employee incentive pro- 
gram have already been established, the 
railroad noted. 

Piggyback operations, which the NH 
pioneered and which are well suited to 
its region, are an area the line hopes 
to develop, the New Haven said. As 


part of this phase, additional funds 
would be required for new piggyback 
equipment, including 200 two-trailer 
flat cars. 

Branch line freight operations with 
low volume of business are candidates 
for abandonment, the report said. 


REA Adds 7 Airlines 


To Coordinated Service 

Railway Express Agency has signed 
interline agreements with seven more 
U.S. scheduled airlines to provide co- 
ordinated air freight- surface express 
service to non-airport points. The seven 
air carriers are: Delta Air Lines, Flying 
Tiger, Mackey Airlines, National Air- 
lines, Northeast Airlines, Pacific Air 
Lines and Riddle Airlines. Identical 
agreements between REA and United 
Air Lines and TWA were signed earlier 
this year (RA, May 2, p. 36). 

The cargo pacts provide for a single 
receipt to shippers covering movement 
by air freight between the system cities 
served by the nine airlines and surface 
express between those points and non- 
airport communities served by Railway 
Express. The receipt covering transpor- 
tation to final destination is furnished 
by the originating carrier. 

Shipments may be originated either 
as air freight or surface express. 








First car 





of a 1,000-car, $12,000,000 hopper car pro- 


gram has been completed by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway at the road’s Roanoke shops. Number 30000, 
first of the new 85-ton roller bearing hoppers came off 
the production line Aug. 16 and was coupled to No. 


N&W Completes its First 85-Ton Hopper of 1,000-Car Program 


41999, last of an 8,000-car program of 70 ton hoppers 
built during the last four years. New cars are eight 
feet longer and five tons heavier than the old, and have 
36- rather than 33-inch wheels. Cars will be finished at 
the rate of eight a day. 








RRs Deny Barge Case Is ‘General’ 


Illinois Central and Southern 
deny that their proposal to 
acquire control of a major barge line 

John I. Hay Co.—is a general case 
They insist that it’s a specific proposal, 
and that the ICC should decide it on 
that basis 

This position was taken in the brief 
which the railroad applicants filed with 
the Commission. It’s contrary to the 
position of competing transport agen- 
cies which have approached the case 
as one destined to become a precedent 
railroad opera 


The 
Pacific 


setter on the issue of 
tion of water 
“This,” the 


investigation 


services. 
IC-SP brief said, 


“Is not 
a general case. It is a 
proceeding limited to the issues of the 
propriety of the proposed transfer of 
a specific water common-carrier 
tificate with clearly defined operating 
rights There are both factual and 
policy considerations in this proceed- 
ing which are unique to it, and any 
decision in the case necessarily is con- 
fined to those matters properly before 
the Commission.” 

The railroads’ brief also told the 
Commission that it would not be in 
keeping with sound transportation 
regulation nor the national transporta- 
tion policy “to block progress in trans- 
portation and that, in essence, is what 
is being done by those who oppose 
the application.” The opponents “argue 
for transport stagnation,” the brief 
added. 

The Commission has received 
several other briefs in the case, in- 
cluding the National Industrial Traffic 
League’s presentation in support of 
the applicant railroads and the oppo- 


cer- 


also 


12 


group of 
Trucking 
54) 
briefs 


sition presentation filed by a 
barge lines and American 
Associations (RA, Aug. 29, p 
Several additional opposition 
have been filed. 

American waterways operators ar- 
gued that the National Transportation 
policy would be “tortured” by a 
granting of the application. The Great 
Lakes Ship Owners Association 
that favorable Commission action 
would “give approval to a radically 
new and untried transportation 
cept, all contrary to existing law and 


said 


con- 


practice.” 

The Mississippi Valley 
and other like organizations, and sev- 
eral individual water carriers, contend- 
ed that the proposed acquisition would 
curtail competition and prevent Hay 
from being operated in the public 
interest. The National Marine Engi- 


Boston-Chicago 


The New York Central put into effect 
last week a new “Super-Van” schedule 
between Boston, Worcester, Springfield 
and Chicago that provided for what the 
railroad described as “the fastest freight 
ever offered between those 


Association 


service 
cities.” 

The Super-Van trains, made up of 
Flexi-Van containers exclusively, leave 
Boston at 8:30 p.m. for arrival in Chi- 
cago before midnight on the following 
evening. Eastbound on the 1,000-mile 
run, departure is at 11:00 p.m. for ar- 
rival in Boston shortly after midnight 
on the second day. The Boston service 
is a companion to the Chicago-New 


neers Beneficial Association said, if the 
application is granted, “there will be 
nothing to stop the railroads from 
acquiring the remaining competing 
barge lines” and “once this happens, 
history will repeat itself and the water 
transportation industry on the inland 
waterways will become a ghost, just 
like our coastwise shipping, a victim 
of the railroads.” 

The Air Transport Association said 
“Congress regards separate ownership 
of transportation modes as _ essential 
to the public interest,” and “independ- 
ent ownership has resulted in vigorous 
growth of the separate transport 
modes.” The American Association of 
Small Businesses said that opposition 
to the proposed acquisition is “almost 
universal” among small businesses, and 
that “the enemy of the barge business 
is, and has been, the railroads.” 


Faster Freight 


York Super-Van service NYC intro- 
duced earlier this year (RA, April 25, 
p. 18). 

Initially the new service will be avail- 
able to shippers on a Monday-through- 
Thursday schedule. “Train arrivals are 
scheduled,” according to A. E. Baylis, 
NYC vice president—freight sales and 
service, “so that the Flexi-Vans can be 
unloaded from their special flat cars on- 
to their highway wheels for fast pre- 
dawn delivery direct to the customer's 
door.” Increased locomotive power and 
flat cars equipped with roller bearings 
make possible the high-speed schedules, 
Mr. Baylis said. 
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CURRENT RAILROAD QUESTIONS 





Why Not Reflector Markers? 


To the Question and Answer Editor: 

The unsigned letter in the Aug. 1 is- 
sue, concerning the use of reflectorized 
discs to indicate the rear of a train and 
the question of why there has not been 
more widespread adoption of these re- 
flectorized discs, and the editor’s ques- 
tion regarding use of reflectorized discs 
on switch targets and other fixed sig- 
nals, warrant an answer. 

In March 1955, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen filed, with the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission, a 
petition to have a regulation established 
requiring certain “switch stands and 
switches” self-illuminated on the rail- 
roads operating in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

To quote from the petition, para- 
graph 6: 

“Your petitioners have knowledge 
that numerous accidents, causing in- 
jury and death, are caused by the use 
of reflectorized discs on switch stands, 
and believe that an even greater num- 
ber of minor unreported accidents oc- 
cur from the ‘same cause. These acci- 
dents result from the fact that reflector- 
ized discs are not visible at safe dis- 
tances.” 

To quote from the petition, para- 
graph 10: 

“Other states of the United States 
have already adopted rules and regula- 
tions or passed statutes regulating the 
use of such reflector lenses on switch 
targets.” 

And finally, to quote from the peti- 
tion, paragraph I1: 

“Your petitioners, therefore, respect- 
fully request that the Public Utility 
Commission establish rules and regula- 
tions providing generally for the use 
of lighted switch targets and forbidding 
the use of reflectorized lenses or discs 
and suggest that there be added to Part 
II of etc.” 

The emphasis above was added by 
the writer. While it doesn’t provide an 
answer to the gentlemen asking about 
the use of the discs on the rear of 
trains, it should provide the answer 
concerning switch targets and fixed 
signals. 

In the days when railroadmen were 
men, the oil lamp on a switch stand 
was an accepted “tool of the trade.” 
Enginemen on steam locomotives knew 
the location of the switches by the 
lamps, as did conductors and train- 
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men. And in the old days trainmen 
weren't stupid enough to get off of a 
moving train and bump the switch 
stand. 

The railroad on which I am employed 
had added the reflectorized discs to cer- 
tain switch stands with the thought that 
it would contribute something to safety 
at night because of better visibility. But 
now, lawyers, politicians, and trainmen 
seem to know more about the technical 
aspect of switch stand lights than do 
the railroads’ engineering departments. 
The electric lights, which regulation now 
prescribes for switch stands, are no 
brighter than were the oil lamps; prob- 
ably require more maintenance (bulb 
and/or batteries); and can become just 
as dark due to bulb failure. So with an 
expenditure of large sums of money 
(the railroads’ money—not the tax- 
payers’) the improvement is somewhat 
doubtful. 

And the further use of reflectorized 
discs on switch stands in Pennsylvania 
is prohibited by law. 

| This letter was received from a 
member of a railway engineering de- 
partment who prefers not to be identi- 
fied by name.—Editor. | 


Dises ‘Entirely Satisfactory’ 


To the Question and Answer Editor: 

In your Aug. | issue you raise a 
question about the use of reflectorized 
discs as caboose markers in place of 
the traditional oil marker lamps. 

We have had the usual experience 
with oil markers with trainmen being 
injured while handling them and the 
delays to crews filling the oil markers. 
About two years ago we started re- 
placing the oil markers with reflector- 
ized discs. After some experience we 
decided on a disc 18 in. in diameter in 
the center at the ends of the caboose. 
This disc is covered with 3 M “Scotch- 
lite” reflective sheeting. In addition, a 
small reflectorized disc about the same 
size as the oil marker is used in each 
upper corner of the caboose. 

Our experience with these reflector- 
ized discs has been entirely satisfactory. 
Recent tests showed that the reflector- 
ized disc was visible from the head- 
light of a diesel locomotive at about 
5,500 ft. Oil markers were visible at 
4,500 ft. In our regular operations as 
well as in the test a red lighted lantern 





A forum for railroaders who want 
to explore questions of importance 
to their industry, this column wel- 
comes both questions and answers 
from readers at all levels of re- 
sponsibility in the industry and 
associated fields. We'll pay $10 to 
any reader submitting a question 
that forms the basis for a column 
discussion. Address correspond- 
ence to Question and Answer 
Editor, Railway Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N.Y. 











is hung directly above the reflectorized 
disc. 

With two years’ experience and with 
these test results we are convinced that 
the reflectorized discs do a better job 
than the oil markers. 

Unfortunately union representatives 
do not always agree with management. 
In our state the unions have started a 
proceeding before one of the state reg- 
ulatory agencies which, among other 
things, would require the railroads to 
light all cabooses with electric markers 
on the rear. No hearings have been held 
as yet on the proposal. 

At one time, a considerable number 
of reflectorized switch targets were in 
use. The unions protested that these 
created an additional hazard and han- 
dled this question with the state reg- 
ulatory bodies. As a result, the use of 
reflectorized switch targets was restrict- 
ed. 

As part of this overall question of 
rear end protection, why not eliminate 
the flagging rule in automatic block sig- 
nal territory? This could result in some 
real savings. There has been some talk 
on the subject, but as far as we have 
learned no railroad has gone all out to 
eliminate flagging requirements. 

[These comments were provided by 
a railroad executive who prefers to re- 
main anonymous.—Editor | 


At least one railroad (PRR) is using 
not only reflectorized discs but also 
electric flashing barricade units as 
markers (RA, Aug. 29, p. 42). Pennsyl- 
vania says it will eventually replace all 
oil markers with one or the other of 
the new devices.—Editor. 





Now! 
A lifetime lubricating oil 





for railroad diesels 


Results from 3 years of over-the-rails freight 
service show that Shell Talona RS Oil 40 is a 
lifetime lubricating oil for railroad diesels! 





New facts about Shell Talona 
RS Oil 40 performance are still 
coming in from railroad operators 
across the country, all pointing 
to a new concept of locomotive 
diesel crankcase lubrication. 

For example, one major rail- 
road using Talona® RS Oil 40 
in heavy-duty freight service re- 
ports that its diesels have run in 
excess of 200,000 miles and give 
no indication of requiring an oil 
change. 

Railroad operators with the 


most experience using Talona RS 
Oil 40 are convinced that diesel 
engine life between overhauls 
can be greatly extended too. Fur- 
thermore, their experience indi- 
cates that Talona RS Oil 40 will 
last for the full overhaul life of 
the engine. 


Put this revolutionary new oil in 
your own diesels and demonstrate 
these cost-saving results your- 
self. Contact your nearest Shell 
Railroad Service Engineer. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 West 50th Street 
624 South Michigan Avenue 
100 Bush Street 


New York 20, New York 
Chicago 5, lilinois 
San Francisco 6, California 


In Canada: Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 


505 University Avenue 


Toronto 2, Ontario 





SHELL TALONA RS OIL 40 is specially com- 
pounded for today’s high-output railroad 
diesel engines. 


Twice the anti-wear protection. Results 
show that Shell Talona RS Oil 40 will give 
at least 4 years of service between engine 
overhauls against 2 years or even less with 
conventional oils. 


Longer filter life. Shell Talona RS Oil 40, 
with its excellent filterability, safely ab- 
sorbs more contaminants than conventional 
diesel lubricating oils . . . affording still 
further dollar savings by extending filter. 
change periods. It holds contaminants in a 
finely divided state to prevent sludge de- 
posit formation which could interfere with 
proper lubrication. 


Unmatched engine cleanliness. Talona RS 
Oil 40 effectively fights deposit build-up... 
keeps engines remarkably clean. At the same 
time it cuts down oil consumption. And you 
know that a cleaner engine involves consid- 
erably less expense at overhaul time. 


Excellent silver bearing lubrication. Shell 
Talona RS Oil 40 protects silver bearings. 
It has special extreme-pressure additives 
that provide effective built-in protection 
Sor the life of your engine. 
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Corros.on destroys gondola end... 


a 


Eats away at car hopper and door... 


Begins destructive work on car end... 


Seales off tank car exterior. . . 


Ruins gondola floor by scaling. . . 





RUS 


> The Story at a Glance: Weather 
and corrosive lading team up to put 
jazecd holes in the floor of a gondola. 

A hopper door won’t open any longer 
because it’s rusted shut. 

A box car end begins to pull away 
from the end sill where rivet heads 
have rusted loose. 

These are specifics that illustrate 
what rust, a silent but deadly enemy, 
does to railroad rolling stock. The pic- 
tures above tell a story that adds up to 
an annual drain—between $400 million 
and $500 million, the experts say—on 
railroad resources. 

The cost can be expressed in dollars 
spent for repairs to cars and equipment, 
in new design concepts that minimize 
corrosion risk; in outlays for new metals 
and finishes, and, where minimum pro- 
tection is provided, in shortened life 
and usefulness of freight cars. 


16 


T: Silent Enemy Carries 


A rusted out freight car can be all 
things to all people: to the mechanical 
officer, an expensive repair bill; to the 
traffic officer, a car that is not a car 
since his customer can’t use it; to the 
safety officer, an added hazard to worry 
about; to the operating officer, a nui- 
sance with built-in threat of trouble; to 
the public relations officer, a bad foot 
forward for his railroad. 

It is a wonder, with so many depart- 
ments concerned, that the industry has 
not long ago embarked on a wide-scale 
effort to trim the annual rust and cor- 
rosion bill. Part of the answer, of 
course, can be traced to the nature of 
the problem: the average freight car 
on U.S. railroads was 18.95 years old 
as of Jan. 1, 1959; it was built before 
many of the modern alloys, finishes and 
protective coatings were in wide use or 
even invented; moreover, corrosion pre- 


vention costs money. Because rust 
works silently and sometimes unnoticed 
until too late, funds are apt to be al- 
located to more apparent though hardly 
more urgent purposes. 

This much is certain, however. Rail- 
roads are faced with fighting an enemy 
that takes substantially more out of their 
pocketbooks than more publicized, 
more obvious loss and damage. In fact, 
estimates of rust’s cost range high— in 
the neighborhood of 1959 net income, 
for example. So railroads have a vital 
interest in ways to cut corrosion costs. 
These means are available. 

Rust can be attacked on three fronts 
—by construction design, by use of cor- 
rosion resistant materials, by protective 
coatings. The approach used is usually 
a matter of economics. 

This hits home. For example, corro- 
sion-resistant materials, which are a 
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Attacks center sill above coupler. . . 


Destroys appearance of car side. 


oO 


Flakes off large slivers from center sill. 





High Price Tag for Railroads 


basic approach to the rust menace, usu- 
ally have a higher first-cost tag and are 
frequently brushed aside as “uneconom- 
ical.” Such a decision, of course, ignores 
long-range high cost of corrosion simply 
because of the short range need of 
many roads to keep down capital ex- 
penses. 


Design Can Help 


Hopper car construction is an out- 
standing example of how design modi- 
fications can minimize the effects of 
corrosion. Rusting of sides, side stakes, 
floor and hopper sheets, hopper doors 
and door frames, has always reduced 
hopper car service life. Localized cor- 
rosion occurs at or adjacent to lap 
joints and at pockets or ledges that re- 
tain coal dust and moisture. 

Methods used to avoid damage to 
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these critical areas include the use of 
butt welding, the reduction of lap joints 
by design, and the seal welding of lap 
joints. Seal welding eliminates entrap- 
ment of coal and ore dust which ab- 
sorbs moisture and acts as a corrosive 
agent. Also, the location of side stakes 
on the exterior minimizes the corrosion 
of these structural members. 

To eliminate the all too familiar sight 
of box car side sheets rusted through 
along the floor line, new cars are built 
with larger side sill angles. These larger 
angles extend above the top of the 
wooden grain strip. This design change 
removes concentrated corrosive action 
from the relatively thin side sheets. 

The corrosion-resistant qualities of 
stainless steels are well known. But the 
higher initial cost of these steels have 
restricted their use largely to passenger 
equipment. Up-to-date figures on main- 


tenance and repair savings of stainless 
steel cars are difficult to find but every 
mechanical department officer with such 
equipment knows that stainless steel 
cars require no major maintenance 
work. When these car structures are 
cleaned up, they gleam like new with 
the steel untouched by corrosive action. 
A case in point is the Budd-built 
“Pioneer Zephyr,” retired this year by 
the Burlington after 25 years’ service. 
The only stainless-steel sheets requiring 
replacement during this time were those 
damaged by accidents. The Canadian 
Pacific operates the 173 stainless steel 
passenger cars it acquired late in 1954 
on the basis that the cars will not be 
back shopped for heavy repairs, and 

will require no painting. 
In a special study of subway cars 
made by the Budd Company it was con- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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MAINTAINER 


JACKSON for I9SGI 


THE TRACK MAINTAINER for ‘61 is 


y better machine than any of its 
though each of them enjoyed first 
choice with an overwhelming majority 
of track chiefs throughout the nation. For both 
nd maintaining track of finest quality 
; the best by any comparison. 
ill JACKSON equipment it’s backed by 
ind entirely cooperative field 
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And like 
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service organization 


THE JACK-SPOT has now thoroughly 
proved its claim to being an outstanding triple- 
purpi . tops for jack tamping... 
perfect for spotting and smoothing . . . an excel- 


hine . 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, 


LUDINGTON 


lent production tamper for moderate to high 
raises. ENTIRELY PUSH-BUTTON CONTROLLED 
and OUTSTANDINGLY SAFE. 


THE MONORAIL is a complete tamping 
machine, ideal for spotting and smoothing, sec- 
ondary programs and all yard track maintenance. 
Equipped with powerful “MAINTAINER” tamp- 
ing units. Traveling, indexing and workhead are 
all hydraulically controlled. Excellent for those 
secondary programs which do not justify the in 
vestment in a dual track tamping machine. 


Let us give you the facts at the Chicago convention; 


or write, wire or phone for descriptive literature. 


INC. 


MICHIGAN 
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RETARDERS of 


2 


BRAKING effect is produced when retarder rails are caused by spring 
action to bear against rims and flanges of car wheels. 


Skates Replaced by 


Automatic Retarder 


the new mechanical type are 


placed at leaving ends of tracks in hump yards. 


A cut of five cars, weighing a total of 
337 tons, rolled down the hump of a 
gravity yard, through the master re- 
tarder and onto one of the body tracks. 
As it neared the far end of the 3000-ft 
track, and while moving at a speed of 
7 mph, the rims and flanges of the for- 
ward car were engaged by a device 
newly installed in the track. The cut of 
cars quickly slowed and stopped with 
the trailing truck of the second car and 
the lead truck of the third car in the 
retarder. 

This movement one of many 
tests made to determine the efficiency 
of an automatic, mechanical retarder 
developed for use in place of skates at 
the leaving ends of tracks in retarder 
yards. In another test the same cut of 
cars, moving at a speed of 9.1 mph, 
was stopped with the trailing truck of 
the fourth car and the lead truck of the 
fifth car in the retarder. 

The mechanical retarder under test 
was a prototype of a device developed 
dy the Railroad Products Division of 
American Brake Shoe Company. As a 
result of experience with the prototype 
it was decided that worth-while benefits 
would be realized if the retarder were 


was 


20 


installed throughout the yard. Conse- 
quently, one of the retarders was in- 
stalled in each of the body tracks at a 
point about 300 ft from the leaving end. 

The retarder, generally supplied in 
39-ft lengths, consists of spring-loaded 
rails which apply retarding force simul- 
taneously to both the rim and the flange 
of each pair of wheels. It is provided 
in the form of units that are installed 
opposite each other in the track. Each 
unit consists of two retarder rails 
mounted on opposite sides of the run- 
ning rail and connected by nine spring 
assemblies. 


Derailment Threat Eliminated 


When a car wheel enters a unit, the 
retarder rails are forced apart against 
spring pressure, providing a braking 
effect on the wheel. It is said that the 
retarding forces are applied to opposite 
faces of the wheel in such a way as to 
eliminate the possibility of derailment. 
No difficulty is said to be encountered 
in moving either the cars or the loco- 
motive through the retarder when the 
track is being “pulled.” 

In bringing a moving car to a stop, 


the action of the retarder, it is ex- 
plained, has the effect of absorbing the 
kinetic energy generated by the car. It 
is claimed the device will absorb this 
energy at the rate of 9,000 ft-lb per 
foot of retarder length, or 350,000 ft-Ib 
for a 39-ft retarder. Experience is said 
to have shown that a 39-ft mechanical 
retarder will stop cars with average 
loads moving at 7.5 to 10 mph. 

In making the retarder installation 
mentioned above the railroad expected 
to realize a number of advantages. 
Similar installations on several other 
roads are producing estimated annual 
savings ranging from 30 to 60 per cent 
on the investment. 

These retarder installations are also 
expected to result in operating benefits. 
Since the skates had been placed at 
varying distances from the clearance 
points—almost in a straight line across 
the yard—the railroad figures the capac- 
ity of the yard has been increased by 
six or seven cars per track. Further, the 
number of cars per cut is no longer a 
factor, and trimming, when not entirely 
eliminated, is speeded up because it is 
not necessary to remove and replace 
skates and release hand brakes. 
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in any future national emergency, the principal burden of trans- 


portation will fall upon the railroads (in World War Il, 90% of all 
military freight moved by rail). 


In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportu- 
nity to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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In history-making contract, Pennsylvania Railroad orders 


GULF MAKES THINGS 


One of the largest lubricating oil contracts in the history 
of railroading has been awarded to Gulf by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to supply 2,500,000 gallons of Gulf 
Dieselmotive 79 during 1960, This contract is part of a 
continuing P.R.R. program to provide better service to 
its Customers 

Gulf Dieselmotive 79 was approved for service in 


P.R.R. locomotives after extensive road tests patterned 


after Association of American Railroads test procedures. 
Tests were conducted on several locomotives, each oper- 
ating a total of more than 130,000 miles and 3,000 hours 
in heavy duty freight service. 

Let us show you how Gulf can solve your lubrication 
problems. Call your Gulf office and ask for the complete 
story of Gulf® Dieselmotive lubricating oil. You'll find 
that in every application, Gulf makes things run better. 








ee 


The famous Horseshoe Curve on the P.R.R.’s main line west of Altoona, Pa., has long been a landmark for travelers. Hauling heavy 
freight and fast passenger trains over this magnificently engineered four-track railroad is a genuine test of equipment and lubricants. 


2,500,000 gallons of Gulf? Dieselmotive oil... 


RUN BETTER! 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Department DM, Gulf Buiiding 
Houston 1, Texas 


Looking on during spectrographic oil tests at P.R.R. Testing 
Laboratory are (left) M. A. Pinney, Engineer of Tests, Penn 
sylvania Railroad, and C. D. Gilchrist, Gulf Sales Engineer. 
Thousands of tests like this, over a period of years, 
confirmed the acceptability of Gulf Dieselmotive 79 oil. 
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Here are the up-to-date facts on the SPENO Ballast 
Cleaning and the SPENO Rail Grinding Services. 


BALLAST CLEANING 
SPENO Engineering and Research has de- 
veloped a superior screening arrangement so 
that we are now using an improved Ballast 
Cleaner with greater efficiency. 


RAIL GRINDING 


Our Rail Grinding Service has been so well 
received we are now building a TH/RD Rail 
Grinding Train to take care of the increased 
demand. 

SPENO is constantly developing means for 


better service to make sure that the Railroads 


receive everything they pay for — and more 


FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING CO., INC. 


Clark Street 306 North Cayuga St 


East Syracuse, N. Y Ithaca, N. Y 
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Recording Paper 


CALOCOP is a high-quality record- 
ing paper for use on Thermo-Fax equip- 
ment. Is said to eliminate light reflec- 
tion and glare; not to curl when run 
through the machine; not to crack 
when folded or creased; to require less 
storage space and weigh less than other 
papers. Available in boxes of 500 sheets 
in white, buff, yellow, green, blue, and 
pink, with free silk screen and glassine 
jackets. Calor Copy Corp., Dept. RA, 
387 Park Avenue South, New York 16. 


Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


The Vac-U-Max Port-A-Pac 707, 
adapted for general cleaning applica- 
tions in railroad cars, airplanes, etc., 
where maximum portability is required, 
can be hand carried, strapped to the 
back, pulled along the floor on its run- 
ners or hung to a fixture. It weighs only 
17% Ib; has 1-cu-ft capacity, and is air 
operated. Being non-electric, with no 
moving parts, it can be operated even 
in hazardous locations. Vac-U-Max, 
Dept. RA, Belleville 9, N.J. 
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Faster Photocopies 


A new high-speed motor on the Uni- 
Matic “Auto-Stat” photocopy machine 
is said to cut to seven seconds the time 
to make one copy. A one-step synchron- 
ized operation permits an original copy 
and photocopy paper to be inserted 
only once. An intensified fluorescent 
light source also speeds the process. 
Machine weighs 34 lb. Price $423.50 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
Dept. RA, 2100 W. Dempster St., 
Evanston, Ill. 


Window Washer 


The Model 6% window washer with 
telescopic handle allows operator on 
ground to wash shop windows at 
heights up to 66 ft. A reduction in han- 
dle length permits use on passenger 
cars as well as station facilities. A dis- 
penser for compressed detergent tablets, 
which are said to last one-half day of 
continuous washing, is available with 
the washer. Tucker Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. RA, 112 Fourth Ave., S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Cable Splice Compound 


Semper-Seal is a new epoxy-type 
resin for use in splicing and plugging 
signal, communication, and _ electric 
power cables. It is a clear, two part 
compound consisting of a resin and a 
hardener which, when mixed together, 
create a thermosetting action. In 30 to 
45 minutes it becomes a solid, clear, air- 
tight seal. The kit consists of the resin, 
hardener, plastic mold, mixing contain- 
er, mixing paddle. C&S Products Co., 
Dept. RA, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Journal Lubricator 


The Accurate journal lubricator fea- 
tures a lid seal, fillet oil seal and wire 
securement. The lid seal prevents dirt 
from entering the journal box, and the 
oil seal lubricates fillet of journal and 
prevents loss of oil from rear of box. 
The wire securement is said to prevent 
shifting of lubricator under impact. 
The device is AAR approved for test 
application in interchange. Fullo Corp., 
Dept. RA, 2610 Eastwood Ave., Chi- 
cago 25, 
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This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


These two photos show a portion of each side 
of a 50-ton coal car rebuilt in 1951 by the Nor- 
folk & Western Kailway. One side is copper 
steel, the other is USS Cor-TEen High-Strength 
Low-Alloy Steel. 


Which hopper is older ? 


Actually, they're both the same age because 
they're both part of the same car, despite the 
weathered appearance of the hopper end and 
car side shown in the bottom photo. It is copper 
steel and shows at least 50% more corrosion 
than the USS Cor-Ten hopper end and side 
sheet shown in the top photo 

In 1951 the Norfolk & Western Railway 
rebuilt the bodies of 20 old hopper cars; and, to 
make sure that the material was subjected to 
exactly the same service, they built one side of 
each car of copper steel and the other side of 
Cor-TEN steel. This test was undertaken to 
prove to themselves how they could make their 
hopper cars last longer. After seven years, the 
cars were carefully checked for both corrosion 
losses and paint adherence. In actual service 
and in every type of atmosphere, the test results 
proved then, and certainly more so today, that 
Cor-TEN steel retained paint longer and lost 
considerably less from corrosion than copper 
steel. 

Such is the case in many kinds of equipment, 
whether they be railroad cars, earthmovers, or 
a stationary application like electrical trans- 
mission towers. In rural, industrial or salty 
seashore atmosphere, USS Cor-TEn steel re- 
sists corrosion better (4 to 6 times), and retains 
paint longer than ordinary carbon or copper 
steels. Expensive painting bills are drastically 
reduced 

You save other ways, too: USS Cor-TEen 
steel is stronger, so whatever you build can be 
thinner and lighter, carry or hold more, cost 
less, day-to-day, in the long run. For more 
information, contact our nearest sales office or 
write United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarts 


United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
American Stee! & Wire—Cleveland 
Columbia-Geneva Stee! —San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply—Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 


United States Steel 
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RUST: SILENT ENEMY (Continued from page !7) 


PETRI 


cluded that each car, if built of stainless 
steel, would save $353.80 annually. Of 
this amount, $122.80 was attributed to 
a reduction in tractive power costs due 
to a 3,400-lb weight savings, $165.00 
to car-body maintenance, and $66.00 to 
repainting costs. Amortizing increased 
original cost out of savings over a 35- 
year period at 342% would permit, 
Budd concluded, an increase in original 
investment of $7,076. 

The interest in lighter weight cars, 
capable of hauling heavier payloads, 
was a primary reason for the develop- 
ment of low-alloy high-strength steels 
for railroad applications; more recently, 
this was a factor also in the Southern 
Railway’s decision to acquire 100-ton 
aluminum Along with lighter 
weight, however, railroads have de- 
manded more corrosion-resistant metal. 
Thinner section steels, for example, that 
would produce a normal service life. 


Cars. 


How LAHMT Steels Perform 


One of these steels, developed with 
this requirement in mind, was United 
States Steel's Cor-Ten. Service tests 
have demonstrated that this steel will 
last from 1% to 2 times as long in coal- 
carrying hopper cars as copper steel of 
the same thickness. This steel, like 
others in its class, has permitted a sub- 
stantial reduction in both freight and 
passenger car weights; it has pointed up 
the fact that development of corrosion- 
resistant metals can be obtained along 
with other objectives. 

Typical of what low-alloy high- 
strength steels can do is the experience 
of the Virginian with 1,000 hopper cars 
built in 1947. Constructed with USS 
Cor-Ten in all body sheets contacting 
the lading, these cars had 3/16-in. side 
sheets and 5/16-in. floor sheets. After 
eight years’ service, an_ inspection 
showed the cars to be in good condi- 
tion. After 104% years, when the road 
had budgeted for a major rebuild job, 
the cars were still found to be in good 


Why 


The Chicago & Illinois Midland 
continues to paint the interior of 
70-ton gondola cars, as a result of 
test paint applications to gondola 
interiors made in 1952. 

These initial tests produced fa- 
vorable results and a program for 
painting gondolas began two years 
later. That program has been carried 
through every two years on 239 cars 


os 1 


condition. The rebuilding program was 
postponed for three to five years. 

Several years ago the savings made 
in these cars by the use of Cor-Ten 
steel was determined to be $875, against 
an increase in cost of $275. This $600 
savings is now estimated to be greater 
because the price of this steel has not 
increased as much as the carbuilding 
and repair costs. 

The nickel-copper-chrome steels, like 
Youngstown’s Yoloy E, are highly cor- 
rosion-resistant. In service tests made 
several years ago a Youngstown nickel- 
copper steel with two per cent nickel 
indicated a 20-year service life in hop- 
per car service without significant patch- 
ing. This performance was twice that 
of carbon steel, 50% better than copper 
bearing steel. Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. reports that its Yoloy E steels 
with only .50 to 1.00% nickel, but with 
chrome added, are equally as resistant 
to corrosion. 

The recent 1,205 aluminum cars or- 
dered by the Southern focuses attention 
on aluminum as a light-weight corro- 
sion resistant material for car construc- 
tion. This order represents the first 
large-scale use of aluminum, but alumi- 
num test cars, built years ago, demon- 
strate the material's ability to resist cor- 
rosion. 

As an example, the Great Northern 
built a box car in 1944 with aluminum 
roofing, running boards, sides, ends, 
side doors, floor protection plates and 
brake steps. The last complete inspec- 
tion of this car, made in 1958 or after 
14 years of service, showed all alumi- 
num parts to be in good condition. 

Last fall, 34 of the 59 aluminum gon- 
dola cars used in Kaiser’s Jamaica op- 
erations were inspected. Although only 
three to four years old and carrying a 
non-corrosive lading, they do operate 
in a tropical marine atmosphere. The 
inspection showed no corrosion what- 
ever, even in the areas where hot-driven 
steel rivets attached the aluminum body 
to the steel underframe. 


(RA, Jan. 24, 1955, p. 33; Dec. 15, 
1958, p. 26). 

This year, 70 gons are being re- 
built with new steel and the interiors 
are being painted with Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Gripclad primer cold spray 
and Carclad hot spray. 

The C&IM figures its painting 
program pays off in longer car life. 
Savings are calculated like this: 


Tank car bodies and many car parts 
have been fabricated of aluminum. In 
all of these applications probably none 
has been subjected to a more corrosive 
environment than the aluminum brine 
tanks in Canadian refrigerator cars; it 
is much like that found in marine serv- 
ice. The use of this material was so 
successful in this service that by mid- 
1959 about 2,300 CPR and CNR cars 
had been equipped with aluminum brine 
tanks. 

The adoption of aluminum for these 
tanks led to consideration and applica- 
tion of this metal for other refrigerator 
car items, such as inner framework, 
flue and floor sheets, and hatches. Serv- 
ice experience with these car parts, and 
even with complete car bodies and 
underframes, has demonstrated alumi- 
num’s value in reducing corrosion costs. 
On reduction in maintenance costs 
alone it is claimed that the added first 
cost is considerably less than the aver- 
age repair costs at the first major shop- 
ping. 


Coatings Are Versatile 


Coatings do a fine job in protecting 
basic metals. A wide variety is being 
used today, even as the search goes on 
for materials that are both tough 
enough to withstand abuse and cheap 
enough to attract railroads concerned 
with initial cost. 

One eastern road applies a coating, 
basically asphalt with a filler, to the in- 
terior of all new and rebuilt hopper 
and gondola cars. The product, used 
with water emulsions or petroleum 
thinners, is easy to apply and economi- 
cal. When applied with a uniform thick- 
ness of around 20 mils the coating pro- 
tects these open-top car interiors for 
about a year. The road figures that this 
coating adds a year’s life to the car. 

Yet, at the same time, the road has 
been searching for a material that would 
protect for several years, so interiors 
could be recoated at the same time ex- 


C&IM Paints Gondolas. 


sheets 
and 


Gondola side and floor 
normally last about 13 years 
cost approximately $3,460 per car 
set. That’s $266 per year on a 13- 
year car life. An application of new 
paint for one car interior costs $127 
and lasts two years—a cost of ap- 
proximately $63 per year. The road 
estimates each painting adds two 
years, or $532, to life of sheets. 
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CORROSION-RESISTANT ALUMINUM works 


for the 


Southern. Road has acquired 1,205 cars built of this metal. 


PANELS OF USS COR-TEN nailable flooring are placed 
Such steels are light weight, resist rust. 


in box car. 


teriors are repainted. Tests have been 
such products as neoprene, 
vinyls and many different as- 
phaltic compounds. To date, while the 
search goes on, the asphaltic type ma- 
terials are the only products economical 
enough to use for this application 

Another eastern road also sprays an 
asphaltum compound on box car side 
side posts and side sheets to a 
point two feet above the floor line. This 
coating alleviates the corrosive effect of 
moisture that accumulates between the 
wooden floor border and the grain strip. 
The road applies this compound on the 
top surfaces of underframe members 
of cars equipped with wood floors to 
prevent corrosion caused by the mois- 
ture retained in the flooring. 

One road reports that for 
new freight cars an undercoat of car 
cement is applied with red lead at joints. 
Then, one coat of zinc chromats primer 
is followed by two coats of finish, gen- 


made of 


epoxies 


sills, 


western 
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erally hot spray, on sides and ends. On 
the rip track where most cars are 
painted, sand blasting is done first and 
a cold spray paint is used. 

Open type hopper cars on another 
western road are sprayed with red lead. 
Before the lead dries, the surface is 
covered with sand. When thoroughly 
dry, two coats of regular paint are ap- 


plied. 


Preparation Is Important 


A tank car company notes that its 
corrosion problems are internal and ex- 
ternal, with the severity depending upon 
the commodity carried. For example, a 
recently-examined tank car in lube oil 
service was in excellent condition and 
probably would run many more years 
without attention. 

This company has a wide choice of 
materials or linings but there is a never- 
ending search for the most economical 


STAINLESS-STEEL CARS, like the Reading’s “Crusader” 
equipment, still gleam like new after cleaning. 


and effective ones. Stainless steel tanks 
are generally considered too costly. On 
the other hand, carbon steel with plastic 
coating, rubber lining or stainless steel 
coatings are satisfactory. 

The company stresses the importance 
of surface preparation, this being a 
fundamental factor in how long paint 
will last. Grit blasting is used and a 
thorough job is done, getting down to 
bare metal for proper adhesion of the 
paint to follow. In normal service, an 
alkyd paint is used, either with spray 
or airless spray methods. The latter is 
considered more economical because 
less spray is wasted. Cars in acid serv- 
ice have special exterior coatings to 
protect against spillage, vapors and 
presence of cars in plants where they 
are exposed to adverse atmospheric 
conditions. While this company quotes 
a figure of seven years as the life of a 
paint system, it varies so much, depend- 
ing on the commodity carried, that it 
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can be misleading 

A third western road has a special 
problem in hauling silica sand in cov- 
ered hoppers, the sand being used for 
glass making contamination 
makes it useless. Coatings, easily ab- 
from the interior by the sand 
movement, are not used. An uncoated 
interior, Cleaned dry and blown out by 
air, is the solution. This road used a 
direct-to-metal asphaltic paint, fish-oil 


where 


raded 


base, which is sprayed on hoppers, gon- 
dolas and box cars. One coat with no 
primer or finish coat is required. 

This same road also uses a chemical 
stripper for passenger cars. This is a 
hot caustic, applied at 180 deg. The ma- 
terial is sprayed on, rinsed off, the car 
is dried and the usual primer followed 
by one finish coat. A good zinc chro- 
mate primer, according to this road, is 
a necessity in paint application. The 


Hydrogen lons Cited in New Corrosion Theory 


In dry oxygen, oxide whiskers. 


Are hydrogen ions the cause of 
corrosion of iron? Such a theory has 
been advanced by Westinghouse 
Research along with 
an estimate which puts the cost of 
than $6 billion 
alone 


Laboratories, 


iron rusting at more 
annually in the U.S 

Up to now, according to West- 
inghouse scientists, iron corrosion 
has been assumed to be an electro- 
chemical reaction 

Iwo Westinghouse 
Dr. E. A. Gulbrausen 
questioned this 


experiments 


researchers, 
and T P 
theory. In 
controlled they elim- 
inated conditions required for elec- 
and 
iron to its 


Copan, 


trochemical reactions reduced 


the complex rusting of 
simplest atomic processes 

Pure iron wires, about the size of 
fine thread, 
with oxygen and water vapor at 835 
deg F. Results of the minute-scale 
corrosion then studied under 
an electron microscope with magni- 
300,000 times actual 


sewing were reacted 


were 


fication up to 
size 

When reacted with dry oxygen the 
iron formed a protective oxide coat- 
ing. From this coating grew billions 
of tiny round oxide whiskers 
than one-millionth of an inch in di- 
30-millionths of an inch 
from a 


less 
ameter and 
high. Each whisker grew 
single specific growth site, like seeds 


In water vapor, large platelets. 


sprout from the ground into sin- 
gle plant stems. 

When water vapor was substituted 
for the dry oxygen atmosphere the 
moisture produced a _ startling 
change in the oxide surface. Thin, 
pointed, blade-shaped platelets of 
iron oxide erupted from the growth 
sites. They spread more than 50 
times the area covered by the growth 
sites of dry oxygen—representing 
250 times the amount of rust. 

The experiments showed one part 
of water vapor in 200 parts of dry 
oxygen atmosphere will cause the 
blade-shaped crystals to form. At 
room temperature this corresponds 
to 3% relative humidity 

Conclusions: The hydrogen ions 
in water vapor enlarge the areas of 
chemical reaction between the oxy- 
and the iron, bringing about 
increased corrosion. At the 
temperatures at which iron 
rusts, this basic reaction is 


gen 
greatly 
lower 
usually 
masked 

Possible control: In addition to 
guarding against electrochemical ef- 
fects to prevent corrosion these add- 
ed measures must be 
(1) prevent the hydrogen from en- 
tering the metal, and (2) inhibit 
growth of localized reaction sites by 
addition of suitable alloying 
ments to the iron 


considered: 


ele- 


metal, properly prepared, then coated, 
followed by one or two coats of good 
paint, will give maximum protection. 

A car line has a three to four-year 
painting cycle on steel reefers, partly 
due to public appearance, which it con- 
siders important. Depending on the 
condition of a car coming into the shop 
it may not coat underframes. Spot sand 
blasting is done depending on condi- 
tion of sheets. The line has found that 
cars in the same age group show vary- 
ing degrees of corrosion, possibly due 
to faulty preparation of sheets before 
painting. 

This matter of proper surface prepar- 
ation is the most important require- 
ment in applying a protective coating, 
according to a car builder. The metal 
must be thoroughly sand or shot blasted 
to give anchorage. The better the adhe- 
sion, the longer the coat lasts. Epoxy 
materials, amine type, have a fraction 
of a molecule that combats corrosion. 
These materials can be used as primers 
and top coats. Three types of materials 
are used. Vinolyte (lacquer) is used on 
closed hoppers, inside and out. Epoxies 
and urethanes are the newest and latest 
types of coatings. Freight cars are pre- 
pared by a phosphate cleaner, followed 
by steam cleaning, one coat primer, and 
one coat of alkyd paint. 


Bridges, Buildings and Signals 


Protective coatings are available for 
almost every conceivable surface and 
condition found in railway buildings 
and structures. There are paints for 
coating metals, wood and masonry 
There are  fast-drying, slow-drying. 
water-resistant, heat-resistant, _fire-re- 
tardant and chemical-resistant paints 
Some paints give best protection for 
underground use. Others are recom- 
mended for interiors or exteriors, for 
sea-water or fresh-water immersion, for 
high- or low-humidity locations, or for 
acid or alkali conditions. Still others 
contain rust inhibitors, fish-oil rust pen- 
etrants, asphalt, petroleum oils, bitu- 
mens or cement. 

Paint manufacturers are 
engaged in research to improve their 
products. They have already progressed 
to the point where the buyer need only 
name the conditions under which the 
paint is to be used and the manufac 
turer can produce a formula which will 
serve best. 

Bridge engineers have found that op- 
timum results, so far as durable protec- 
tion is concerned, are obtained when a 
complete painting system is used. This 
includes the method of surface cleaning 
and pre-treatment, as well as the kind 
and number of primer, intermediate and 
finish coats. 

Knowledge of such painting systems 
is available through manuals issued by 


constantly 
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PAINT-SPRAY EQUIPMENT, powered staging, produced substant'‘a] savings in recoating this C&NW viaduct. 


the Steel Structures Painting Council, 
of which the AAR is If, for 


the structure to be painted is 


a sponsor 
example 
1 bridge subject to brine drippings in a 
Paint 
Guide System in the manuals gives sev 


rural atmosphere, reference to a 


eral complete systems known to be suit 


ible for those conditions. 
In general, bridge and building engi 
neers are waiting until tests now under 
the SSP with 
four railroads have lasted long enough 
to warrant firm conclusions. While 


re conducting tests of their own 


way by in cooperation 


many 
with the newer paint formulations and 
materials, they cling, for the most part, 
to tried and tested coatings until they 
shown the economies, if any, of 
Currently popular, 
bridges in 


can be 
making a change 
particularly for 
a greaselike coating 


however. 
brine territory, 1s 


which effects considerable savings on 
surface preparation and is said to ad- 
here well to old paint. 

A spot survey of signal department 
painting habits reveals that most roads 
paint before rust starts. About half of 
those surveyed paint every two or three 
years; the remainder when required 

Most roads use aluminum paint on 
signal switch machines, switch 
circuit controllers, relay cases and hous- 
igs, highway flashing light 


cable boxes and radio equipment hous 


masts, 


signals, 


ings. Signal hoods and backgrounds are 
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painted flat black to prevent phantom 
indications 

Opinion aluminum 
dicated because it maintains its appear- 
ance longer than other paints. Tests on 
one road showed that case and housing 
interiors painted with aluminum main 
tain an interior temperature up to 18 
deg F less in extreme hot weather than 
those painted a dark color. This reduces 
condensation. 


favors where in- 


chances of 


One road that uses black for signal 
equipment reports that it shows the 
least discoloration and a minimum of 
reflectorization. Another finds it the 
most practical color for outside finish 
along the right-of-way where it is sub- 
ject to adverse effects of dirt and mois- 
ture. This road, however, alumi- 
num on. interiors of switch machines, 
circuit controllers and instrument hous- 


ings. 


uses 





“LONG-LIFE EXPECTANCY” was one of the C&O’s reasons for instailing A. M. 
Byers wrought iron deck plates in this bridge near Muskegon, Mich. 
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People in the News 


ALASKA.—Don J. Smith, superintendent, 
Southern division, Rock Island, El Reno, 
Okla., named general manager, Alaska, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, to replace Robert H. Anderson, 
who returns to his former position as general 
superintendent of transportation, RI, Chi- 


cago. 


ANN ARBOR—MANISTIQUE & LAKE SUPERIOR. 

On Aug. 1, the traffic department trans- 
ferred from Toledo, Ohio, to Railway Ex- 
change Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. &. tL. Fehiber is 
traffic manager and G. J. Bradner is assistant 
trafhc 


ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN RAILWAYS.—Har- 
old M. Sims, director of public relations, Chi 
cago, retired Aug. 31 under the Association's 
pension plan. He plans to continue active in 
public relations work. 


manager 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Peter W. Nutley, 
division freight agent, Dayton, Ohio, ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, New 
York. Patrick &. Mehlick, district freight 
representative, Milwaukee, Wis., succeeds 
Mr. Nutley at Dayton. Frank Lb. Skinner, Jr., 
freight representative, trafhe department, 
New York, named district freight agent 
there. Thomas £. Hot:um, traveling freight 
agent, appointed Canadian traffic agent, 
Toronto, Ont... su eeding the late Gordon 
D. Brown. 

Alexander G. Milkton, designing engineer 
of buildings, Baltimore, retired 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—J. M. Pelletier, opera- 
tion trainee, Campbellton, N.B., appointed 
trainmaster, Fredericton, N.B., 
A. 8. Macinnis, transferred to Sydney, N.S 


succeeding 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—H. W. Blank, division 
freight agent, Richmond, Va., appointed as 
sistant freight trafic manager, Chicago. Wil- 
liam 1. Bailey, general agent, Birmingham, 
Ala., succeeds Mr. Blank. Henry F. Ulmer, Jr. 
succeeds Mr. Bailey. Peter D. DeHamer ap- 
pointed division freight agent, Grand Rap 
ids, Mich., succeeding lee W. Wood, who re- 
tired Aug. 31, 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—D. F. Woods, 
general freight sales manager, Chicago, re- 
tured Aug. 31 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—Leonard H. 
Meline, district sales agent, Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed general agent, Sacramento, Calif... 
succeeding E. M. Dunning, retired. 


COTTON BELT.—R. O. Garrison, general agent, 
Dallas, Tex., retired Aug. 31. 


& EASTERN.—G. Ll. Gaumond 
secretary and assistant 


ELGIN, 
elected 
treasurer 


JOLIET 
assistant 


FORT WORTH & DENVER.—W. 5S. Johnston, as- 
sistant division superintendent, Burlington, 
North La Crosse, Wis., appointed superin- 
tendent, Amarillo division, FW&D, Amarillo, 
Tex., succeeding H. W. Totten, transferred. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Vernon W. Bice, train- 
master, Glasgow, Mont., transferred to Great 
Falls, Mont., to succeed Albert E. Corr, re- 
tired. Davis $. Nelson, general yardmaster, 
Interbay, Wash., replaces Mr. Bice. 


LONG ISLAND.—Kenneth §. Niemond, mech 
anical engineer, appointed assistant manager 
of research, Jamaica, N. Y. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Lovis R. Worley 
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appointed district passenger agent, Louis 
ville, Ky., to succeed James C. McCloy, who 
retired Sept. 1. 

Harold E. Rafferty appointed freight traf- 


fic agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Charles = S. 
ton, sales manager, Minneapolis, and Howard 
A. Speck, sales manager, Philadelphia, re 
tired Aug. 31. Mr. Poston’s successor is 
Jerry M. Sheridan. Thomas F. Cermack re 
places Mr. Speck. 


Pos- 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Effective Sept. 1, Harry 
D. Freivegel, general agent, Sacramento, 
Calif., transferred to Dallas, Tex., succeed 
ing Joseph H. Long (RA, Aug. 22, p. 33). 
Raymond C. Kozlow, commercial agent, 
Memphis, Tenn., named to succeed M: 
Freivogel. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—John Stang, division 
engineer, Western district, Chicago, trans- 
ferred to the Canada division, St. Thomas, 
Ont., succeeding J. C. Housten, transferred. 


NICKEL PLATE.—Melvin J. Bickel, termina! su 
perintendent, Cleveland, Ohio, appointed su 
perintendent, Wheeling & Lake Erie district, 
Brewster, Ohio, succeeding Glen W. Mathews, 
transferred to the Clover Leaf district, 
Frankfort, Ind. George G. Crews, assistant 
superintendent, Lake Erie & Western dis 
trict, Muncie, Ind., succeeds Mr. Bickel. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN.—W. T. Liverman, Jr., ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of di- 
rector of purchases and stores, Norfolk, Va. 
H. W. Ward appointed purchasing agent, suc 
ceeding J. $. Rodgers, who retired Aug. 15 
for reasons of health. 


ROCK ISLAND.—Robert H. Anderson, genera! 
manager, Alaska, has returned to his former 
position as general superintendent of trans 
portation, RI, Chicago. Don J. Smith, super 


intendent, Southern Division, RI, El Reno, 


Okla., replaces Mr. Anderson on the Alaska, 
and in turn is succeeded by Clarence H. Gray, 
acting superintendent, Missouri-Kansas di- 
vision, Kansas City, Kan 


SOO LINE.—John 8B. Benson, assistant traffic 
manager, Minot, N.D., transferred to St. 
Paul, Minn. Robert T. Nelson, general agent, 
Los Angeles, named to succeed Mr. Benson, 
and in turn is replaced by James F. Rice, 
commercial agent, Minneapolis. 


SOUTHERN.—Challen E. Caskie, general east- 
ern freight agent, New York, appointed as 
sistant freight traffic manager, Richmond, 
Va., succeeding Ernest L. Brown, retired. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
ed trainmasters, SP 


The following appoint- 

Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, effective Sept. 1: J. A. Chihal, 
Del Rio, Tex.; 8. E. Dipprey, Beaumont: 
J. T. McNally, Austin; 8. G. McWhirter, San 
Antonio; P. F. Satterwhite, Ennis, Tex.: 
A. L. Springfield, Hearne, Tex.; C. T. Strong, 
Lufkin, Tex. 

G. del Vaile, general agent, SP Lines in 
Texas. and Louisiana, Monterrey, N. L., 
Mexico, transferred to Mexico City, suc- 
ceeding J. Parde Vallina, who retires Aug. 
31. Manuel Perez named to succeed Mr. del 
Valle. 


OBITUARY 


Harry J. Midgette, 62, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Seaboard Air Line, died Aug. 27 at his 
home in Richmond, Va. 


Larry L. Jones 
Sparton 


Howard J. Russell 
Trailmobile 


Supply Trade 


Howard J. Russell has been appointed 
sales manager, railroad sales, Trailmobile 
Iinc., 200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Russell was formerly district sales man- 
ager for ACF Industries at Washington, D.C. 
In his new post Mr. Russell will be in 
charge of Trailmobile’s sales of trailers, con- 
tainers' and special equipment to the ex- 
panding railway piggyback and container 
market. 


Lorry L. Jones has been appointed to the 
newly created position of sales manager 
trailers for the Sparton Railway Equipment 
Division, Sparton Corp., Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Jones was formerly administrative assistant 
to the division general manager. 


Flannery Products Corp., Bayonne, N.J., has 
appointed the following personne! to handle 
company sales on a regional basis: William 
E. Evans, P.O. Box 11488, Pittsburgh 38, 
Pa.; Charles E. Barnes, 74 New Montgomery 
St.. San Francisco 5, Calif. and Otte Bus- 
senivs, 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 


Construction will begin late this year on 
a new Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. plant in 
Searborough Township, 9 miles northeast 
of downtown Toronto, Ont., Canada. Wyan 
dotte will manufacture its complete line of 
J. B. Ford Division cleaning products at this 
Toronto plant, which will be served by the 
Canadian Pacific and will have immediate 
access to By-Pass 401 highway. 


Lawrence A. Navarro has been promoted 
to manager of sales training, Line Materia! 
industries, McGraw-Edison Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Clifford E. Shaw, technical writer, pro 
moted to technical editor, succeeding Mr. 
Navarro. 


P. J. Hannaberry, former commissioner of 
the Commonwealth Government Railways of 
Australia, has been appointed transport di 
rector of the Clyde Industries Group, locom»- 
tive builders, Edgecliff, N.S.W. 


Irwin $. Booth, export sales engineer, Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N.Y., has 
been appointed resident manager—Argen 
tina for the GRS Trading Corp. 


Gene P. Robers has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Thermoid Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc. 


John E. Parsons joined Stran-Steel Corp. 
as assistant to the president on Aug. 15. 
Mr. Parsons was formerly assistant vice 
president, Associates Discount Corp. 


John 1. Salladin has been appointed sales 
manager, Industrial Computer Systems De- 
partment, Radio Corp. of America. 
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Lower Export Grain Rates Questioned 


Some Southwestern and Western 
Trunk Line carriers have objected to a 
proposal to reduce rates on export grain 
moving from the Great Plains to West 
Coast ports. The present rate of 98.5 
cents per hundredweight would be re- 
duced to 81 cents per hundredweight 
under a shipper proposal approved by 
the executive committee of the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau. Filing of 
tariffs has been postponed until hear- 
ings have been held on the objections 
filed by dissenting carriers. 

Western farmers have been pushing 
for the reduction in export rates on 
hard wheat in the hope of capturing a 
larger share of the Japanese market. By 
gaining a rate reduction from the west- 
ern carriers. producers hope to make 


with those of other nations. The rail- 
roads see an opportunity to regain some 
of the grain traffic lost in recent years 
to truckers and to the barge lines. 

Earlier this year, the Milwaukee and 
the Chicago & North Wes‘ern filed in- 
dependent tariffs reflectin: a 17% re- 
duction in grains destined for export 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway. Both 
roads cited truck and barge competition 
in defending their rate reductions before 
the ICC. 

Following this move the KCS pro- 
posed a rate reduction on shipments of 
coarse grains originating at Missouri 
River points and destined for Gulf and 
Lake ports for export. The KCS 
proposal reduced the former 41 to 45 
cents per-hundred-pounds rate to 32 


duction were the MP, GM&O, Frisco 
and MKT. Despite certain port and 
waterway protests the ICC permitted 
the rate to become effective Aug. 20. 
The GM&O and the IC also published 
similar reductions on shipments from 
Omaha to Gulf Ports. 

Another grain rate reduction aimed at 
recapturing some of the traffic lost to 
trucks and barges was filed by some 
northwest carriers. Reductions of from 
10% to 30% will become effective on 
Sept. 30 under tariffs filed with the ICC 
and the regulatory commissions of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Mon- 
tana. New rates are expected to pro- 
vide northwest grain shippers with sav- 
ings of nearly $7,000,000 in the current 
crop year on grain moving from in- 


American surplus grains competitive cents. Joining the KCS in the rate re- terior points to northwest coast ports. 


After Hours 


Railroading 








What this statement means is that you and I and other 
taxpayers are paying from one-third to a half of the 
transportation bills of the shippers who patronize the 
waterways. Personally, I'd rather see my taxes reduced by 
the amount I am contributing to the tills of the prosperous 
corporations that use the waterways—restoring to them 
the good old free-enterprise privilege of paying their own 
freight. 

Raising such questions as these, I suppose, makes me a 
reactionary. If so, then I’m guilty. I'm so far behind the 
times that I even believe a waterway or a long-haul high- 
way is just as much a business property as a railroad. And 
that its costs ought to be fully paid by customers—in the 
same way they pay for railroad service. 


PRAISE FOR SCANDINAVIA—I have another enthusi- 

astic letter from histori- 
an Dick Overton about the quality of passenger service on 
the railways of Northern Europe. He is particularly loud 
in his praises of the Scandinavian lines—because of their 
extreme cleanliness, and modernity of equipment. With a 
simple menu in the dining car and pre-assigned sittings, 
he observed one waiter serving 40 people at a sitting; 
doing all the collecting too. The bill for a good lunch on 
the Stockholm-Oslo trip (including 10% tip in the bill) 
was $1.46. Coach seat reservations for a 10-hour trip cost 
38¢, above the regular fare. 


UP—I hear the Fred Harvey 

people are doing over the 
restaurant on the second floor of the St. Louis Union Sta- 
tion, and are going to reopen it September 16—just for 
special events at the outset, but later for regular customers 
if plans work out. Thousands and thousands of service 
men were served in this restaurant during the war years 
and, many years before that, it was a luxury-class eating 
place. 

St. Louis station is unique of its kind—convenient and 
attractive (beautiful even) despite its mature years. Since 
the Harvey people know their business, it’s mighty hearten- 
ing that they see the persistent (and perhaps increasing) 
commercial appeal of this historic edifice. 


ST. LOUIS PERKING 


UNIONISTS—KEY TO FUTURE?—My job would be 

a lot harder than it 
is, except for sc.-res of devoted railroaders (and others 
close to the industry) who pass along to me the benefit of 
their observation and study. One such dependable inform- 
ant is a staff man at the ICC who has passed along many 
challenging ideas—one of the most emphatic being his 
belief that major improvement in the railroads’ situation 
depends largely on a change in attitude of organized em- 
ployees. 

For this change to come about, employees must be 
brought to see how closely their own long-run welfare is 
tied up with the prosperity of the industry. “The real rail- 
road problem, as I see it,” he writes, “lies in convincing 
the union officer that he can tell his members the truth, 
without losing face or being eliminated from his job.” No- 
body wants to gamble a present advantage against a loss 
that is all too likely to come to pass. But if a union leader 
here and there could be led to see (what is actually true) 
that the status quo is becoming increasingly precarious for 
him, then maybe we'd get some revised action. 


BARGES’ CRYING TOWEL—I see where the Transpor- 

tation Association news 
digest reports a barge line officer to the effect that “a 
waterways toll system designed to recover only operation 
and maintenance costs would raise barge rates by 25% 
to 50%, and inclusion of capital costs of waterways im- 
provements would raise them from 50 to 100%.” Is that 
bad? 
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Freight Rate Increases Asked 


> The Story at a Glance: Higher 
railroad costs have resulted in a petition 
to the ICC for general freight rate in- 
creases. Affecting practically all com- 
modities as well as special service 
charges, the increases requested are in 
flat amounts rather than in percentages 
of present rates. 


The railroads’ three territorial rate 
associations—East, West and South— 
on August 31 petitioned the ICC for 
permission to file a tariff calling for 
general freight rate increases on prac- 
tically all commodities, including 
charges for special and accessory serv- 
ices. The rate increases sought are note- 
worthy in two respects: (1) they are the 
smallest in amount, on the average, 
that the railroads have ever sought on 
a national basis; and (2) they are in all 
cases flat amounts, and not percentages 
of existing rates. 

Meantime, the three rate association 
chairmen (T. H. Maguire, West; R. E 
Boyle, Jr., South; and E. V. Hill, East) 
in a joint statement issued in Chicago 
August 31, following a meeting of chief 
traffic officers, assert that the present 
action “does not affect the rail- 
long-term program of freight 
rate innovations and adjustments to 
make their service more successfully 
competitive for that part of the nation’s 
freight traffic economically adapted to 
railroad movement. That program will 
go forward without interruption.” 

Basically what the railroads are ask- 
ing for is an increase of %2¢ per 100 Ib 
on all line-haul rates which are now 
65¢ per 100 Ib and less, and 1¢ per 100 
Ib on all rates which are more than 65¢ 
Where rates are quoted on a per-ton 
basis the increase is to be 10¢ per net 
ton and I1l¢ per gross ton on rates of 
$13 and less; and 20¢ per net ton and 
22¢ per gross ton on rates more than 
$13. On miscellaneous wood and chips, 
where rates are published per cord or 
per unit, the increase is to be 25¢ per 
cord or unit. Per-car rates are to rise 
$3 per car, except on fruit and vege- 
tables ($2 per car) and miscellaneous 
wood and chips ($5 per car). Carload 
rates on automobiles in bi-level and tri- 
level cars are to go up $3 per carload 
for bi-level cars and $4 per carload fo1 
tri-level cars 

Rates for piggyback service of all 
kinds are to be increased in the same 
measure as rates on other freight. On 
coal the increase is to be 7¢ per net 
ton or 8¢ per gross ton. Lignite rates 
are to go up 4¢ per ton. 


rate 


roads’ 
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The plan includes numerous adjust- 
ments in charges for specific services, 
and in certain minimum charges. For 
example, the minimum _line-haul 
charge per car is to be $60 on traffic 
originating or terminating in Official 
Territory. Elsewhere the minimum 
charge is to be $40. The minimum 
charge per less-than-carload shipment 
is to be $4. 

Charges for so-called “split deliv- 
ery” or for loading or unloading 
freight for transfer to other cars or 
highway vehicles (not including port 
charges for transfer to vessels) is to 
be increased $1 per ton. 

To expedite unloading of specially 
equipped cars, where they are provid- 
ed by the railroads, cars equipped with 
pneumatic devices for loading or un- 
loading are to carry a charge of $10 
per day where detained beyond the 
“free time” allowed in the tariff. 

Moderate increases are provided for 
accessorial services such as “transit”; 
diversion and reconsignment; port ter- 
minal charges; inter-plant or intra-plant 
switching (but not switching imme- 
diately preceding or following a line- 
haul); and cleaning, sizing and mixing 


of bituminous coal in transit. 

So-called “free time” on cars of 
freight in export or coastwise move- 
ment is to be reduced to 5 days (ex- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days—and this limitation does not ap- 
ply to coal and coke). 

Other moderate increases are to be 
made in charges for weighing or re- 
weighing cars, for “trap” and “ferry” 
car service, for crane service, and for 
special services provided for livestock 
traffic (ie., feeding and watering, 
cleaning cars, bedding and so on), and 
for the installation of grain doors. 

Except at upper lake ports, charges 
for handling iron ore are to be in- 
creased 3¢ per ton (dock storage ore 
7¢ per ton). Charges for dumping coal 
and coke for water handling—or from 
barge to car at river ports—are to be 
increased 2¢ per ton. 

Joint interterritorial rates to Canada 
and Mexico are to be increased, par- 
allel to those on traffic within the U.S. 
Steps will also be taken to bring about 
parallel increases on traffic handled 
on government account, and exempt 
from regulation under Section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


CNR Goal: Decentralization 


Far-flung Canadian National Rail- 
ways are planning a switch from the 
“departmental” to a “business-unit” 
organization. Announcement of the 
change came from CNR Chairman and 
President Donald Gordon, after the 
road's directors approved the plan. 

“Decentralizing authority and mod- 
ernizing administrative techniques” were 
listed as the objectives CNR is seeking 
in making the change. Sales and opera- 
tions functions, now separated, will be 
integrated at all levels of administra- 
tion under the new organization. 

CNR now has three regions, ten dis- 
tricts and 31 divisions. Under the new 
organization, there will be five regions, 
divided in turn into 18 “business units,” 
which will have jurisdiction over all rail 
transportation activities in stipulated 
geographic areas. 

One level of supervision will be eli- 
minated in the new organizational struc- 
ture. Also, setting up of area admin- 
istrations with authority for both sales 
and operations will localize the func- 
tion of making management decisions. 

“The reorganization follows two 
years of intensive study of railway oper- 


ations and administrations,” Mr. Gor- 
don said in announcing the change. 

The new organization “reflects the 
far-reaching changes which have taken 
place in both the transportation market 
and the technology of transportation,” 
Mr. Gordon added, citing specifically 
on the marketing side, “the growth in 
transportation services offered by pipe- 
lines, highway transport, commercial 
airlines and ships,” as factors making 
necessary “new sales techniques and 
greater flexibility in meeting the de- 
mands of competition.” 

Specific changes will divide the pres- 
ent Central Region, which includes 
nearly all of Ontario and Quebec, into 
two regions: the St. Lawrence, with 
headquarters at Montreal, and the Great 
Lakes, with headquarters at Toronto. 
The Western Region, which now in- 
cludes all territory from the western 
end of the Great Lakes to the Pacific, 
will also be split into two regions: the 
Prairie, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
and the Mountain, with headquarters at 
Edmonton. The present Atlantic region, 
with head quarters at Moncton, will re- 
main substantially the same. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «2 glance 


Carloadings Drop 0.3% 


4 / 
Below Previous Week’s 

Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Aug. 27 totaled 594,770 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on Sept. 1. This 
was a decrease of 1,569 cars, or 
0.3%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 45,893 cars, or 
8.4% , compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
51,456 cars, or 8.0%, compared with 
the equivalent 1958 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Aug. 20 totaled 596,339 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 20 

District 1960 1959 1958 
Eastern 82,039 76,073 87,032 
Allegheny y 77,774 
Pocahontas \ 46,815 
Southern 258 111,894 
Northwestern 
Central Western 


Southwestern 


Total Western 
Districts 


Total Ali Roads 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 
Livestock 
Cool 
Coke 
Forest Products 
Ore 
Merchandise |.c.! 
Miscellaneous 
Aug 596,339 
Aug 599,908 
Aug 594,329 
July 614,236 
July 619,784 


Cumulative tota 


| 
33 weeks 19,777,758 20,106,345 18,476,479 


PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS. 

U. S. piggyback loadings for the 
week ended Aug. 20 totaled 10,806 
cars, compared with 8,072 for the cor- 
responding 1959 week. Loadings for 
1960 up to Aug. 20 totaled 348,514 
cars, compared with 257,216 for the 
corresponding period of 1959. 


IN CANADA—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended Aug. 14 to- 
taled 73,875 cars, compared with 
67,702 for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenve Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada 

Aug. 14, 1960 73,875 23,893 
Aug. 14, 1959 78,668 24,194 
Cumuloetive Totals 


Aug. 14, 1960 2,254,868 889,976 
Aug. 14, 1959 2,339,444 878,602 
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New Equipment 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 

® New York City Transit Authority—Has signed contracts with 
the St. Louis Car Co. for 260 new subway cars to cost $32,100,000. 
All cars will be coupled in “married pairs” (with motorman’s cab at 
only one end of each car). Cars will be of the BMT-IND type (simi- 
lar to 230 cars ordered in 1959) and will be used chiefly to replace 
35- and 40-year-old cars now operating on the BMT division. Delivery 
is to begin in eight months and to be completed in 22 months. On 
Sept. 20, St. Louis Car Co. will begin delivery of the first five cars 
of the 230-car order signed last September (RA, Sept. 14, 1959, 
p. 52). 


FOREIGN 

& Argentine State Railwauys.—Requested bids on the supply of the 
following equipment: 100 diesel-electric or diesel-hydraulic locomo- 
tives (Sept 14); 192 diesel-electric or diesel-mechanical cranes (Sept. 
16); 10 wrecking trains (Sept. 20); 10 diesel-electric locomotives for 
passenger and freight service (Sept. 26); 3,000 cars of “different types 
and gages” (Sept. 29); 300 passenger cars (Sept. 30). Bids are to be 
submitted on dates listed. Further information may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


Maintenance Expenditures 


®& Down 5.7% in June.—Expenditures by Class I roads for main- 
tenance of equipment, way and structures in June were down about 
$15.5 million, compared to the same month in 1959, according to 
report of AAR Bureau of Railway Economics summarized below: 
June 1960 June 1959 % Change 
Maintenance of Way and Structures $108,244,500 $116,520,910 —7.1 


Maintenance of equipment : 150,201,461 157,403,036 —4.6 
Totals 258,445,961 273,923,946 —5.7 


New Facilities 


®& Boston Metropolitan Transit Authority—Ordered automatic 
signaling equipment from Union Switch & Signal for installation on its 
10-mile Newton-Highland Branch line. 


& Canadian National——Work is nearing completion on a new 
$300,000 trestle and siding at St. John. The 550-ft trestle provides 
access to 1,650 ft of double track on the harbor side of Pugsley Wharf. 


& Queensland Railways.—Has signed a contract for $5,200,000 
with Ford, Bacon & Davis, a New York engineering and construction 
firm, to supply labor and ballast to re-lay 242 miles of track from 
Richmond to Duchess. Work is part of $70,000,000 rehabilitation of 
750 miles of railways in North Queensland. 





Letters from Readers 





Opposes New-Fangled Rates 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor 

In my opinion, the rate-making pro- 
posal on your “Action Page” of Au- 
gust 8, 1960, in large measure disre- 
gards (a) the public interest, (b) 
Congressional policy, and (c) most of 
the standards of lawfulness in the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 

Section | requires just and reason- 
able rates applied to just and reasonable 
classifications of property for rate-mak- 
ing purposes, and section 3 prohibits 
undue preference or advantage to “any 
particular description of traffic, in any 
respect whatsoever.” As you know, 
comparable provisions appear in the 
other parts of the Act. 

Any doubts about statutory require- 
ments for reasonable classifications of 
property, other than on cost con- 
siderations, for all rate-making pur- 
poses—not just class rates—should be 
dispelled by a little choice reading, such 
as the Hoch-Smith Resolution (adopted 
January 30, 1925, and still in effect) 
and the analysis of that Resolution by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the Ann Arbor case 281 U. S. 658 
Also that same Court's decision in the 
B&O case, 345 U. S. 146, holding that 
so long as rates as a whole afford rail- 
roads just compensation for their over- 
all service to the public, the Due Proc- 
ess Clause should not be construed as 
a bar to fixing noncompensatory rates 
for carrying some commodities when 
the public interest is thereby served. 

Since the B&O case involved maxi- 
mum reasonable rates that had been 
prescribed by the Commission, some 
people may question the wisdom of the 
Court’s judgment concerning the Com- 
mission’s power to prescribe maximum 
reasonable which are not com- 
pensatory, that is, less than properly 
determined out-of-pocket cost to the 
carrier of performing the particular 
service in question. But few if any im- 
partial authorities, I suspect, will ques- 
tion the underlying philosophy which 
the Court there emphasized in justifi- 
cation of lower rates on vegetables than 
might be lawful on certain other kinds 
of freight, hand painted China for il- 
lustration 

Advocates of cost oriented rate mak- 
ing should make it clear that their pro- 
posal would mean a substantial modifi- 
cation, if not outright repeal, of most 
of the rate-making standards of the Act 
which, since the inception of regulation, 
have required other considerations 
other than cost, in determining lawful 


rates 
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freight rates. As a matter of fact, most 
any substantial shipper whose distance 
to a common market is greater than his 
competitors’ can explain the practical 
infirmities of cost oriented rate making. 

In my judgment, most of the ills 
of the transportation industry would 
respond to a good dose of just and rea- 
sonable freight rates applied to just 
and reasonable classifications of prop- 
erty; and, more importantly, the pub- 
lic interest would be well served. The 
Commission has power to require such 
classifications. This presents difficulties 
but not of such dimensions as to justify 
scuttling practically all of the rate-mak- 
ing standards in the Act. 

In some instances private and exempt 
carriage constitutes the big roadblock 
to lawful rate structures but the prob- 
lem is not insurmountable, arguments 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Maybe 

just as a suggestion—the time has 
come, for rate-making purposes, to 
separate the sheep (those who depend 
upon regulated carriage) from the 
goats (those who rely upon private or 
exempt carriage for some of their trans- 
port needs on given traffic). Such a 
separation could result in some inter- 
esting innovations in rate making. 

Glenn L. Shinn 
Examiner, ICC 

(The editorial to which Mr. Shinn 
objects discussed rate making from the 
standpoint of economics—not from 
that of archaic legalism. To the degree 
that statutes, courts and regulators—as 
Mr. Shinn indicates— apply restric- 
tions to railroads which prevent them 
from competing for traffic which they 
can handle economically—then the 
statutes, courts, and regulators are op- 
erating contrary to the public interest. 

(We are optimistic enough to believe 


that regulated carriers, legislators, regu- 
lators and the courts will in due course 
deal with this situation in conformance 
to present-day realities. One of these 
realities is the fact that rapidly growing 
private and unregulated transportation 
recognizes no “classification” of freight 
except that of differences in cost of 
handling—including relative insurance 
risks. 

(“Value of service” is still a valid 
principle, but only to the extent that 
competition permits its effective opera- 
tion. Railroad rates that do not attract 
the traffic railroads can handle economi- 
cally are not justifiable in either ethics 
or economics. Law that thumbs its nose 
at ethics and economics should be 
amended or repealed.—Editor. ) 


NP-GN Merger Story 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
To the Editor: 

I would like to commend you on the 
excellent article concerning the North- 
ern Pacific-Great Northern unification 
in your July 25 issue. 

Since we are the agency for the 
Northern Pacific, we're naturally very 
interested in this matter and have con- 
sequently read a great deal of reports, 
articles, etc., about the proposed 
merger. 

I can honestly say that your story 
was one of the best I have seen because 
it pulled together many facts (for ex- 
ample, the workload immediately facing 
the ICC) and interpreted them to give 
the reader a better understanding of 
what the merger amounts to, the present 
status, and an indication of what is 
known now about how the combined 
railroad will be run. 

A. N. Crist 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Airlift Lobby Called Illegal 


Representative Cunningham, Repub- 
lican of Nebraska, charges the Post 
Office Department with violation of 
law in giving postmasters and regional 
postal officials the assignment of lobby- 
ing against his bill to end the surface- 
mail airlift. That’s the Post Office’s 
seven-year-old “experiment” in flying 
four-cent mail 

The Cunningham bill passed the 
House before Congress adjourned for 
the national political conventions and 
it is now pending in the Senate. It 
would prohibit air-transportation of 
four-cent mail on routes where sur- 


face transportation facilities are ade- 
quate. The law cited by Mr. Cunning- 
ham is in an appropriation act which 
stipulates that no part of the Post 
Office’s appropriation shall be used for 
“publicity or propaganda purposes de- 
signed to support or defeat legislation.” 

Mr. Cunningham told the House last 
week that “flagrant violations” of this 
law in various parts of the country 
have been brought to his attention. To 
support the charge, he put into the 
Congressional Record an editorial from 
the Franklin, N. H., Journal-Trans- 
cript. The editorial reported that the 
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postmaster of Tilton, N. H., had called 
to deliver a Post Office press release, 
which urged “all who are interested 
in providing quicker and better mail 
service” to communicate with their 
Senators “in opposition to the passage 
of the Cunningham bill.” 

Mr. Cunningham said he had called 
the matter to the attention of the Post- 
master General. He added: “Unless 
the Postmaster General gives assur- 
ance that these illegal actions have 
been stopped, I will be compelled to 
refer this entire matter to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress and the 
Department of Justice for further in- 
vestigation.” 


AWR President Hits 
Competitor ‘Interference’ 


If the railroads’ competitors have 
their way, AWR President Clair M. 
Roddewig charged recently, “the public 
will never benefit fully from the many 
advances that are being made in trans- 
portation methods.” 

Competitors, he declared, “are intent 
on interfering in every way possible 
with the railroads’ efforts to improve 
their financial situation.” Recent block- 
ing moves by other transport modes, 
“are all part of a concerted effort .. . 
to interfere with rail progress wherever 
and whenever possible, and in any 
possible manner.” 

A case in point cited by the AWR 
president: Recent rejection, by an ICC 
examiner, of the rails’ Plan III and IV 
piggyback rates 

If this adverse recommendation is 
allowed to stand, he warned, it “would 
restrict the rapidly expanding piggy- 
back operations of the railroads to the 
transportation of their own trailers and 
those of the common carrier trucking 
companies. Private shippers would be 
out in the cold.” 

The TOFC case and “similar experi- 
ence over the years,” Mr. Roddewig 
charged, “is a sad commentary on sug- 
gestions from many sources, in and out 
of government, that the railroads’ diffi- 
culties were in a large measure due to 
their own lack of initiative, progres- 
siveness and merchandising ability. The 
fact is the railroads find themselves 
frustrated and blocked at almost every 
turn.” 

Rail competitors, he added, “aren't 
satisfied with the competitive advan- 
tages they enjoy from the billions of 
dollars of taxpayer money spent to pro- 
vide and maintain public facilities for 
their use. They demand still more from 
the government. They demand that the 
government continue to protect them 
from railroad competition. They don’t 
want the railroads to be permitted to 
diversify into complete transportation 
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The elevated conveyor belt system 
shown here in an artist’s conception 
would be linked to a 16-mile rail 
rapid transit system based on exist- 
ing railroad rights of way in a $59 
million program proposed by At- 
lanta Transit System. The system’s 
passenger capacity would be equal 
to three expressways, but could be 





Atlanta Transit System Proposed 


constructed at one-fifth the cost, 
according to Atlanta Transit’s presi- 
dent, Robert Sommerville. Commu- 
ters thus brought into the down- 
town area by rail would be distrib- 
uted by the 4,800 foot “Carveyor,” 
jointly developed by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. and Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co. 








companies; they don’t want the rail- 
roads making competitive freight rates; 
and they want to kill off the railroads’ 
rapidly expanding piggyback services.” 

Transportation, he concluded, should 
be designed to serve the best interests 
of the public: “Irrespective of the in- 
terests of the barge lines, the motor car- 
riers or the railroads, interests of none 
of these should take precedence over 
the public interest.” 


Early Retirement Seen 
Spurring Two Careers 


Earlier retirement years and a length- 
ening life span will hasten the day 
when working men and women will 
plan two careers. 

“To avoid waste of manpower and 
talent,” said A. R. Beatty, assistant vice 
president, Association of American 
Railroads, “workers will plan a primary, 
active vocation from which they retire 
and a service vocation to which they 
give their experience, judgment and 
maturity.” 

Speaking at the 25th anniversary din- 
ner of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Mr. Beatty said that retired railroaders 
can make a genuine contribution by en- 
tering fields of service to others. “Such 
service,” he said, “will also give them 


an opportunity to do some good for the 
basic industry which provided them 
with a livelihood leading toward a re- 
tirement to which the industry also 
contributes financially.” 

Mr. Beatty noted that the railroads 
have made an impressive comeback 
and are making advances on every side 
—technological improvements, in- 
creased efficiency, aggressive marketing, 
changed attitudes—“all of which bode 
good for the industry and its people.” 

Pointing out the importance of get- 
ting the railroad story to the public 
Mr. Beatty added, “the future of the 
railroads depends very largely on the 
efforts put forth by those of us who 
have the welfare of the industry at heart 
and it is hoped that each and every one 
of us will recognize his responsibility 
and do his individual part. 


Dividends Declared 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, $1, quarterly, 
payable Sept. 20 to holders of record Sept. 
342% convertible preferred, 87/2¢, quarterly, pay- 
able Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 

CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—Special guaranteed, 
50¢, quarterly; regular guaranteed, 87'/2¢, quar- 
terly, both payable Dec. 1 to holders of record 
Nov. 10. 

DELAWARE & BOUND BROOK.—50¢, quarterly, 
paid Aug. 20 to holders of record Aug. 18. 

KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—common, $1, quar- 
terly, payable Sept. 15 to holders of record Aug. 
31; non-cumulative preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
poyable Oct. 15 to holders of record Sept. 30. 
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B&O Has Own Merger Plan 


> The Story at a Glance: While one 
group of Swiss bankers stood firm on 
their original advice to Swiss holders 
of B&O shares in favor of the C&O, 
and another Swiss bank came out for 
the NYC, B&O’s President Howard 
Simpson released details of a merger 
plan he said the B&O was ready to 
propose to its stockholders. In effect, 
the B&O position is that a three-way 
merger would be desirable to all con- 
cerned and that no conditions should 
be imposed “save that the terms be fair 
and equitable.” 


The big three Swiss banks—Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Swiss Bank Corp. 
and Swiss Credit, which represent hold- 
17% of B&O shares—are 
standing by their original advice to 
Swiss shareholders of B&O stock in 
favor of the Chesapeake & Ohio offer 
for the stock, according to J. J. Kurz, 
general manager of the Swiss Credit 
Bank. Swiss banks last week had been 
described as changing from “anti” to 
“neutral” so far as the New York Cen- 
tral offer is concerned (RA, Aug. 29, 
p. 7) 

Meanwhile, a large private Swiss 
Bank—Bank Hoffman A. G. of Zurich 

came out with a recommendation in 
favor of the New York Central. “New 
York Central stock may be expected to 
react more strongly to an improvement 
in the general railroad situation than 
C&O stock,” the bank said in support 
of its recommendation. 

And Baltimore & Ohio, the prize for 
which New York Central and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio are competing, had some 
ideas of its own. 

In a letter to every B&O employee, 
Howard E. Simpson, president of the 
road, explained his views of the events 
growing out of the proposed merger. 

“The purpose of this letter is to re- 
port to you further about the proposal 
advanced by the Baltimore & Ohio fo 
a three-way merger with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the New York Cen- 
tral,” the Simpson letter began. “Your 
Board of Directors authorized me to 
initiate talks with the presidents of the 
other two roads, looking toward a solu- 
tion of a serious problem—namely, that 
they are, in effect, bidding against each 
other for control of the B&O. 

“On August 15, I met with Presi- 
dents Tuohy and Perlman, of the C&O 
and Central, respectively, and, although 
this meeting adjourned without agree- 
ment, I informed them that the B&O 
stands ready to propose to our stock- 
merger of the three com- 


ings of about 


holders a 
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panies that would result in a new cor- 
poration. 

“Under the proposal, this new organ- 
ization would be managed by a board 
of directors selected initially from the 
membership of the present boards of 
the three railroads, the same number 
being taken from each. 

“The board thus formed would elect 
committees and officers without prior 
commitment to any present officer of 
the three companies. 

“As to the apportionment of stock of 
the new corporation among present 
stockholders of the three companies, 
the B&O is willing to approve any de- 
monstrably fair ratios of exchange ac- 
ceptable to the C&O and NYC. 

“In advancing this proposal, re- 
stated the position of the B&O: 

“*A merger between the C&O, NYC 
and the B&O is in the interest of the 
security holders of the three companies 
and, imperatively, in the interest of the 
general public.’ 

“To facilitate such a merger, our 
management will impose no condition 
precedent, save that the terms be fair 
and equitable. 

“It is clear that neither the three rail- 
roads nor the public interest will be ad- 
vanced by the current struggle of the 
C&O and the Central for control of 


the B&O. As the late Joseph B. East- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission observed: “There are better 
ways of putting railroads together than 
by acquisitions of stock equities at high 
prices, coupled with an increased bur- 
den of debt.’ 

“The Commissioner urged that, where 
a union of two railroads’ properties 
would benefit both, the directors of the 
two roads ‘sit down together, agree 
upon the terms of the union, and sub- 
mit a plan to the stockholder . . 

“Mr. Eastman further advocated that 
such consolidation or merger be accom- 
plished ‘through an exchange of stock 
in appropriate ratio.’ ” 

Mr. Simpson's letter went on to point 
out that any proposals to merge or 
affiliate railroad properties needed three 
sets of approvals—directors, stockhold- 
ers and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—and that “proposals of this nature 
involve lengthy hearings and long pe- 
riods of time.” 

“At the same time,” Mr. Simpson 
said, “in our own interest, each of us 
would welcome the early accomplish- 
ment of any steps which will give us 
greater financial strength, improved 
competitive position, wider markets, in- 
creased efficiency and employment 
stability.” 


ICC Denies ‘Corruption’ Charge 


made at a public hearing at which the 
subcommittee had been only partially 


Representative Harris, Democrat of 
Arkansas, chairman of the House’s 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, said last week that the sub- 
committee has information “indicating 
certain inefficiencies, irregularities, and 
even possible corruption,” in connec- 
tion with the ICC’s regulation of “cer- 
tain motor carrier certificates.” 

The Commission replied the follow- 
ing day with a _ statement saying: 
“Most emphatically, there has been no 
corruption on the part of the Commis- 
sion and we have been unable to find 
any misconduct on the part of our 
staff.” The statement was issued by 
Chairman John H. Winchell “on be- 
half of all the members of the Com- 
mission”. 

The subcommittee is a unit of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of which Mr. Har- 
ris is also chairman. It was created to 
check up on activities of regulatory 
bodies, including the ICC which are 
agencies of Congress. 

Chairman Harris’ 


Statement was 


successful in obtaining company rec- 
ords from officers of two New York 
truckers — Interstate Dress Carriers, 
Inc., and Gold Star Freight Lines, Inc. 
The officers were Jack Lieberman, 
secretary and treasurer of Interstate, 
and Joseph Reznitsky, president of Gold 
Star. 

Mr. Harris said the subcommittee’s 
information indicated that Interstate 
had been guilty of several violations 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, in- 
cluding “illegal” acquisition of control 
of Gold Star. He also said the presi- 
dent of Interstate, A. Giddins, “is cur- 
rently serving a sentence in a federal 
penitentiary,” having been “convicted 
of procuring false testimony” in an 
ICC hearing involving Interstate. 

The subcommittee chairman 
on to charge that Interstate “has been 
able to obtain favorable Commission 
action on various of its applications, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Com- 
mission had knowledge, or should have 


went 
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had knowledge,” of Interstate’s viola- 
tions of the law and Commission reg- 
ulations. 

The ICC statement said the Com- 
mission was “surprised” at Mr. Har- 
ris’ comment “in view of our own 


positive action in connection with G t RAIL oO 

this and other carriers and our com- = R AD 
plete cooperation with the subcom- DS 

mittee in giving it all the facts in our RADIO 


possession.” 
With reference to the imprisonment 


x + 
of Interstate’s president, the Commis- for locomotive 
sion said his conviction “resulted from 

os and caboose 


the Commission’s recommendation to 
the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution.” This recommendation “was 
prior to the creation of the subcom- 
mittee,” the Commission added. 
As to the Harris reference to the 
subcommittee’s information that In- 
terstate “illegally” acquired control of 
Gold Star, the Commission noted that 
it is investigating that matter in a Complete package for either loco- 
proceeding instituted last November. motive or caboose includes the fol- 
In July, it received a proposed report lowing: Progress Line two-way radio 


— : : transmitter and receiver chassis; 
recommending a finding that there is ’ 
» ——a 5 standard AAR. type mounting 


control of Gold Star in a common in- bese; base piste for radio unit; 
terest with Interstate in violation of AA.R. plug and cable terminated 


the Interstate Commerce Act’s Sec- on AA.R. labeled board; control 
head of aluminum, with handset. 


tion 5 (r) 

The examiner also recommended 
that the Commission order the con- 
trol term nated. That's all the Commis- Now — a G-E MOBILE RADIO designed specifically for locomo- 
= wr ae R mews may stem te tive and caboose communications. It is built to withstand rugged 
EE ceame use. It delivers high signal power. It’s compatible with G-E 


“The period for filing exceptions to ms 2 ; . 
the hearing examiner's report has not Progress Line automotive two-way radio systems, and provides 
expired. Since the matter will shortly the same high reliability and low service cost inherent in that 
be before the Commission for final equipment. Only G-E MOBILE RADIO provides so many of 
decision, any further comment would these big service and operating features. 
be inappropriate.” Write today for latest data . . . or call your nearby Graybar 

representative. 


Contracts Awarded for 
GN Pipeline Project 


Contracts have been awarded for the LOOK AT THE a6) PRODUCT STORY 


first segment of a crude oil gathering 

system to be built by Great Northern 

in North Dakota. Pipe Line Technolo- Designed to A.A.R. Specification 12-10 permits you to hear clearly despite 

gists, Inc., Houston, Tex., consulting Paragraph C-9. noise in cab or caboose. 

engineers acting in behalf of GN, Interchangeable — Receiver and trans- Channel selection — Two frequency is 

awarded the pipeline contract to Cur- = chassis for locomotive and —— Four channel is optional. 

ran & Co., of Great Falls, Mont. oose are interchangeable with those Of Transmitter power output — 25 watts. 
Progress Line mobile units and space Voltage input — 117 volt AC 60-cycle; 


First phase of the project will cost station equipment. 12 volt DC; or 64 volt DC through rotary 
more than $1,700,000. It will cover Plenty of audio power — 8 watts. This _ converter. 968 
construction of 50 miles of 10-in. and ames 
6-in. line from the Newburg, Wiley 
and Glenburn fields to storage and a 
loading rack in GN’s Minot, N. D., 
yards. Where practical, the line will 


follow rail right-of-way. The system is 100,000 electrical items are 
to be extended another 64 miles north- al ‘ 
grag nay jibes distributed throughout the nation... 


west to the Lignite fields next year, at 
a cost of about $1,600,000. 
Three pump stations will be built 
simultaneously with the pipeline and 
loading rack. Construction will start 
immediately, and GN expects to have GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
the first segment in operation by Nov. 1. OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Graybar carries the most complete line of modern communications equipment 
available from any single source. Let Graybar help you with your plans. 
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You Ought 
fom Galohw ae 


Eighteen U. S. and Canadian rail- 
roads have been cited by the 
National Safety Council for their 
outstanding public safety programs 
for the general public and em- 
ployees. NSC’s list: Santa Fe; At- 
lantic Coast Line; Canadian Na- 
tional; Canadian Pacific; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; Burlington; Clinch- 
field; Delaware & Hudson; Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range; Illinois 
Central; Missouri Pacific; New 
York Central; Pennsylvania; Fris- 
co; Southern Pacific; Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis; 
Texas & Pacific; and Union Paci- 
fic. 


Off-the-job safety for workers will be 


discussed at railroad sessions of 
the 48th National Safety Congress 
in Chicago, Oct. 17-21. Included, 
too, will be a session on “Signs 
of Life”—traffic signs and signals 
that protect motorists at railroad 
crossings and elsewhere. 


$926,000,000 rapid transit pro- 
posal for the San Francisco area 
is past its first test—tentative ap- 
proval (by a 12-1 vote) from the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District 
directors. The plan now goes to 
public agencies in the five-county 
district for their comments and 
recommendations. After that, di- 
rectors will prepare a final draft 
which will be submitted for ap- 
proval of the area governmental 
agencies involved. 


joint industry-military seminar to 
discuss problems involving the 
domestic transportation of mis- 
siles, missile components and 
other items of oversize or hazard- 
ous nature will be held at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, Sept. 20-23. The 
seminar, to be conducted by the 
Military Traffic Management 
Agency, will bring together some 
300 industry and military leaders, 
and representatives of government 
regulatory agencies. 


tectors will be installed by the 
Southern at hot box detector lo- 
cations on its system. In a de- 
parture from conventional prac- 
tice, Southern is asking the ICC 
for permission to install the de- 
tectors without being interconnect- 
ed with the signal system. In the 
event something is dragging on a 
particular car, information will be 
indicated at the recorder center 
(where hot box detector indica- 
tions are received) as to which 
car is involved. The train crew 
will then be contacted by radio in 
the same manner as is the case 
when abnormal journal conditions 
are detected. 


New Jersey railroad taxation is the 


subject of a study to be made by 
a new committee being formed by 
the state treasurer. Treasurer John 
A. Kervick’s committee will in- 
clude representatives of municipali- 
ties heavily dependent on rail 
taxes, New Jersey railroads, the 
New Jersey League of Municipali- 
ties, Association of Municipal As- 
sessors, New Jersey Taxpayers As- 
sociation and the state Chamber 
of Commerce. 


group of railroad car builders in 
Brazil—Associacao Brasileira para 
o Desenvolvimento de Industria 
de Vagoes — will manufacture 
passenger cars under design and 
technical and engineering assist- 
ance provided by ACF’s American 
Car & Foundry division. The li- 
censing agreement was announced 
last week by ACF. 


Collision of DL&W ferry “Chatham” 


and “Seatrain Georgia” on the 
Hudson River last week involved 
about 700 railroad passengers on 
the ferry and 89 freight cars on 
the ship. The ferry was severely 
damaged but only one passenger 
was injured seriously enough to re- 
quire hospitalization. 


Southern Pacific received ICC auth- 


ority to drop six intra-state pass- 
enger trains in California. Being 
discontinued because of insuffic- 
ient patronage are trains 59 & 60 
(Los Angeles - Sacramento), 155 
& 156 (San Francisco - San Jose) 
and 247 & 248 (Oakland - Sacra- 
mento ). 


Ninety-nine dragging equipment de- General Electric's U25B 2,500-hp 


diesel-electric unit has been dem- 
onstrated on the PRR, Southern, 
N&W, L&N, IC, C&NW, NYC 
and D&H as of Aug. 26. 


A 1.1% imcrease in intercity truck 


tonnage was registered for the first 
six months of this year over the 
same period last year. The 1960 
tonnage was also an estimated 
20% ahead on the first half of 
the recession year of 1958. 


“Where is Box Car X?” asks a Sea- 


board Air Line guessing game. 
More than 10,000 industrial traf- 
fic managers and their staffs have 
the opportunity to guess where the 
mystery car will be at noon on 
Nov. 1. Closest guess will win a 
$1,000 U. S. savings bond; run- 
ners-up will be awarded lesser 
prizes. Number of the secret car 
is on deposit in a Richmond bank. 


Index to Volume 148, the latest vol- 


ume of Railway Age, January- 
June, 1960, is ready for distribu- 
tion, and copies may be had by 
those subscribers desiring them. 
Requests should be addressed to 
the Circulation Department, Rail- 
way Age, Emmett Street, Bristol, 
Conn. Subscribers who have in 
previous years made application 
for the index need not apply again. 
They will continue to receive it 
as long as they continue to sub- 
scribe. 


Lubricator pads are now reported 


separately in 1960 hot box statis- 
tics. For the first five months of 
this year cars equipped with pads 
have accounted for only 10,902 
hot boxes out of 51,273, or about 
21.5%, although about 50% of 
cars are equipped with lubricating 
pads. 


National transportation policy—in- 


cluding the areas of governmental 
policy, law and collective bar- 
gaining—will come under study at 
an educational institute spon- 
sored by the five operating bro- 
therhoods Sept. 20-23 at Cornell 
University. Among those slated to 
address the conference: AAR 
President Daniel P. Loomis; 
RLEA Chairman George E. 
Leighty; Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell; and Rep. James E. 
Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania. 
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FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 Seuth Michigan Avenue 


Chieage 4, IIlinels 
WEbester 9-0500 








RENT with OPTION 


AMERICAN 
508 CD-1955 


FOR SALE 
or 
LEASE 


CABOOSES 
FULLY REPAIRED 


50 ton - 65 ft, boom 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
New Machine Guarantee 

Brokers Protected 
Central Rent-A-Crane, Inc. 


East Chicago, Indiana 








RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Plant: Landisville, Pennsylvania 


WANTED 


Surplus or used, E.M.D. injector 
plunger & bushing assemblies 
#5227853. #5228236. .421 dia- 
GM-DD Series 110 plunger 

& bushings and parts, Rail, 2093 
Street, Cleveland 15, 

















MONORAILS 


by HERMANN 5S. D. BOTZOW, JR. 


e An authoritative book of fasci- 
nating interest to everyone con- 
cerned with the future of trans- 
portation. 


This recently published book gives an objective view 
of the potential of monorail transportation in the United 
States. Following the introductory section, which traces 
the history of monorail, the author discusses types, cars, 
track and structures, stations, wayside equipment, particu- 
lar monorail characteristics, and the economics of monorail 
as a means of transportation. 


The appendices contain detailed data on constructed 
and proposed monorails, car characteristics, rail cross- 
sections, rail supports, operating costs, and platform clear- 
ance diagrams. The bibliography is probably the most 
complete of any on the subject. 


Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y 


Please send Botzow: MONORAILS, for which | enclose $3.95 
Name 
Street 


City 





ASSISTANT TRANSIT ENGINEER 


To perform specialized and supervisory engineering work 
analyzing public transportation systems and operations for 
the City of Philadelphia. We require a bachelor’s degree 
with an engineering major and four years of recent pro- 
gressively responsible experience in analysis and evaluation 
of large public transit systems which has included such 
factors as routes, schedules, equipment, facilities and rates. 
Equivalent combinations of education and experience will 
be considered. Starting salary is $9242 per year with regu- 
lar increases, liberal fringe benefits and promotion op- 
portunity. Please send resumé to Miss Alma Goldman, 
Room 792 City Hall, Phila. 7, Penna. 











PRODUCT ENGINEER 


Large railroad equipment manufacturer seeks engineer with proven 
record of technical and supervisory accomplishment, 
Successful applicant for this high level growth position will have 
had not less than 15 years’ progressively responsible experience 
directly applicable to the design and construction of freight cars 
and associated products, of which at least five years will have been 
in resp ib! dministrative capacity. Position offers good salary 
biliti and excellent future potential, 
and other benefit 








c ate with resp 
as well as generous pension, group insurance, 
programs. 

In replying, please supply resume detailing education and experience 
and state present earnings. All replies confidential. 

Box 95, RAILWAY AGE, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 


Illinois. 





DL 








SALE OR RENT 


45 & 65 Ton D. E. Locomotives 
6700 CFM Sullivan Syn. Motor 
Compressor, 1250 H.P., 2300 V. 
B. M. WEISS COMPANY 
Girard Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa, 


Lick underframe and all other cor- 
rosion problems forever with Gen- 
uine Galv-Weld. Easily applied. 
Write for details and free sample. 
GALV-WELD PRODUCTS, 
Dept. RA, P, O. Box 1303, Brad- 
enton, Florida. 
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Trends Are All-Important 


lt 





It was James Whitcomb Riley’s Little Orphan 
Annie, as we recall, who warned that “the goblins 
will get you if you don’t watch out.” In the rail- 
road business, the place of the goblins has been 
taken by adverse trends—of costs, of traffic vol- 
ume, of plant renewal. 

The most important trend there is in the rail- 
road business is that of gross traffic and revenue 
—and that is a trend most railroad people have 
not been adequately schooled to watch, because 
for over a century the upward trend of traffic 
volume took care of itself. 


Suppose, for instance, that the railroads last 
year hauled a billion pounds (500,000 tons) of 
a commodity (let’s call it “giblets”) at an average 
rate of $1 per 100 Ib, bringing in $10,000,000 of 
revenue. And suppose the profit margin (i.e., the 
earnings above out-of-pocket costs) was 25% — 
or 25¢ per 100 Ib, on the basis of last year’s 
conditions and last year’s volume of this traffic. 
In other words, last years “giblets” traffic con- 
tributed $2,500,000 to earnings after the deduc- 
tion of direct handling costs. 

But suppose, also, that railroad tonnage of this 
product has been declining at the rate of 10% 
(50,000 tons) a year. That means that, this year, 
unless the decline is arrested, gross revenues are 
going to be only $9,000,000 and, in 1961, only 
$8,000,000—so that earnings above direct ex- 
pense are going to be $2,250,000 in 1960 and 
$2,000,000 in 1961, even assuming no increase 
in unit costs (which would probably rise, espe- 
cially with a decline in volume). 

Now suppose, in order to stop this declining 
traffic trend, strategic rate reductions are made 
which average 20%. This year’s revenues would 
thus be reduced to $8,000,000, instead of 
$9,000,000—and the net earnings above direct 
costs would not be the $2,250,000 previously in- 
dicated, but only $500,000 (5¢ profit per cwt. on 
10 million cwt. instead of 25¢ per cwt. on 9 
million cwt.) 

The easy answer to a situation like this is to 
decide that we “can’t afford” to lose all this net 
money, and we'd better let the present rates stand, 
even though they are losing business for us at the 
rate of 50,000 tons a year. But is this easy answer 
the right answer? Where will we be five years 


from now, if we do not make rate adjustments to 
stop this erosion of tonnage? 

The volume will, by then, have declined to 
500,000,000 Ib (250,000 tons). Our profit mar- 
gin above costs cannot be expected to stay at 25¢ 
per 100 Ib with such a decline in volume. It will, 
not unlikely, go down by one-half, say to 12.5¢ 
per 100 Ib, bringing in a profit total of $625,000 
above out-of-pocket costs. 

On the other hand, where will we be five years 
from now if we make a strategic reduction in 
rates averaging 20%, which will completely stop 
the tonnage erosion and let us enjoy an annual 
growth in this business equal in percentage to the 
increase (let’s say 5%) in national production 
of this commodity? On this assumption, the rail- 
road volume of this commodity five years from 
now would be up 25% from the current one 
billion pounds. 

On an increasing volume like this, the modest 
profit margin of 5 cents per cwt. above out-of- 
pocket costs could be expected to rise, probably, 
to 10 cents (especially if part of the rate reduction 
were offered in the form of “incentive loading 
discounts” to encourage heavier loads per car). 
The prospective profit on a volume of 1% billion 
pounds would be $1,250,000, against a profit 
prospect of only half that amount five years from 
now, if nothing is done to arrest the continuing 
erosion of this traffic. 

The foregoing “guesstimates” are on the con- 
servative side. For example, they do not depend 
upon the attraction of a single pound of freight 
from trucks back to movement by rail. All they 
assume is that the new rates will put a stop to 
the present drift of tonnage away from the rail- 
roads; and that, hereafter, railroad tonnage in 
this commodity will grow at the same percentage 
rate as the growth in production of the commodity. 


The point is that—in making rates to increase 
railroad traffic and net earnings—it is the trends, 
and only the trends, that are important. You can 
afford to live with a deficit, at least for a short 
time, if that is the price you have to pay to get 
traffic and earnings to trend upward. You are as 
good as dead already, even with a good fat present 
profit, if the trend is against you and you are 
doing nothing to change it. 
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It may be old hat, but it wears well. 
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MORE THAN 1% MILLION 
EQS WHEELS NOW IN SERVICE! 


TOLERANCES ACCURATE TO 
20-THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCHI 


EVERY WHEEL 100 PERCENT 
MAGNAGLO-INSPECTED! 


SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED TO 
DISSIPATE BRAKING HEAT! 


GRIFFIN EQS IS 


NDISPUTED KING of railroad fteight car wheels, 
that is. There are many reaséns why, but we'll 
just list a few of them here... 


Only Two Tape Sizes! Actually, 89 to 97 percent of 
wheels shipped from any of Griffin’s plants are within 
two half tape sizes! This simplifies your wheel 
inventory...does away with endless hunting and 
searching 


Perfectly Balanced! The Griffin EQS is perfectly 


GRIFEIN 


KING 





round as cast...requires no machining. The surface 
metal—toughest metal in the casting—remains on the 
tread and flange, where it reduces your wheel costs 
per car mile. 

Griffin—the world’s largest producer of freight car 
wheels — has five strategically-located steel wheel 
plants, and a sixth under construction, to pro- 
vide you with the ultimate in service. For the 
highest return on your wheel investment, specify 
Griffin EQS. 


EQS 


ELECTRIC QUALITY STEEL 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 4465 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12 


GRIFFIN STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD. St. Hyacinthe, Quebec; Transcona, Manitoba, Canada 








